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Some Suggestions on 
Teaching Children to Pray. 


REV A.A. LAMBING. 


fF ROM the beginning children should be taught what 

it is to pray; to whom their prayers are addressed; 
why they are obliged to pray; and such simple lessons re- 
garding this holy exercise as will supply them with prop- 
er motives for performing it in a manner pleasing to God, 
and profitable to themselves. They should be taught to 
love it, and to look upon it as the most necessary act in 
the daily life of a Christian. The more successfully to 
accomplish this, the teacher will, after having taught them 
to pray night and morning, inquire whether they have 
done so or not. Forgetfulness sould not, however, be cen- 
sured too severely Children have not that tenacity of hab- 
it peculiar to older people, and may not have parents to 
remind them of their duty, and to see that it duly per- 
formed. Besides, if he is too severe, he may induce some 
of the children to tell a lie, to avoid a scolding. By a gen- 
the manner, a little address and perseverance, he will in 
the end bring them to the holy exercise of daily prayer. 
But let his whole mind be bent upon it; for daily prayer 
is the armor against daily temptations, and the key to the 
treasury of God’s graces. He should also be careful to 
have the children learn the precise Acts, ete., which they 
will afterward meet with in the catechism; for these 
prayers are differently worded in different books, and al- 
though all readings have the same meaning, yet they will 
perplex the children. 

He will find it advantageous to adopt the following plan, 
which is given by the celebrated Father Furniss, and 
which applies not only to those who are learning their 
prayers, but to those also, in the junior catechism classes, 
who cannot read: “The answers the children have to 
learn,” says the author, “will be of three kinds: either the 
answer will be very short, and can be learned all at once, 
or it will be longer, and then it must be divided; or it may 
be a very long answer. We take each of these three separ- 
ately. 1. A short answer that can be learned all at once: 
‘How many Gods are there? A. ‘There is but one God.’ 
First, the teacher having put the question, does not let 
the children answer immediately; because they are sup- 
posed not to know the. answer, for many of them learn 
it only in the school. But the teacher, having put the 
question, gives also the answer (it would be very well to 
give it two or three times), and then, and not till then, 
the children repeat the answer. Secondly, the children 
repeat the answer several times over after the teacher, till 
they know it. During these continued repetitions of the 
answer by the children, it is well for the teacher to silence 
the children several times, and say both the question and 
the answer by himself. 2. When the answer is too long 
to be learnt all at once: for example; if it contains about 
two lines, as: ‘What is commanded by the Fourth Com- 
mandment?’ A. ‘By the Fourth Commandment we are com- 
manded | to love, honor and obey our parents | in all that 
is not sin.’ The answer here is divided into three parts. 
Each part, in succession, is repeated several times over 
by itself, as the answer above. When each part is 
thus learnt successively, then the teacher repeats the ques- 
tion, and then the whole answer, and the children repeat 
the whole answer several times after him. 3. A very long 
answer: as, ‘Hail, Mary, full of grace, | the Lord is with 
thee, || blessed art thou amongst women, | and blessed is 
the fruit | of thy womb, Jesus. | Holy Mary, Mother of 
God, | pray for us sinners now and at the hour of our 
death. Amen.’|| 

“The above answer is divided into three general divis- 
ions by double strokes, and each general division sub-di- 
vided by one stroke. In the first general division the sub- 
divisions are repeated several times over, and then alto- 
gether. In like manner, the second general division, and 
then the third. After this, the whole answer is repeated 
several times over without interruption. 
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“Each division is learned well, before going to the 

NOR. « 
Observations—1. The principle suggested is merely 
that of repeating a few words of the answer several times 
over in succession, and then repeating the whole answer 
together. 2. It will require some skill in the teacher to 
divide. He should read the lesson over beforehand, to 
see what would be the proper divisions” [and should mark 
them with a pencil in the book he uses]. 3. “Generally, 
the answers should be divided as much as possible with 
reference to the sense. 4. Answers in which there are 
long words will require more divisions.” The teacher 
should stop frequently, and question the individual mem- 
bers, till he finds that all know the answer before passing 
on. These details, every one of which is necessary, have 
been quoted at length, to afford teachers an exact idea 
of what they should do; for it is in detail that most errors 
are committed. 

Teachers of the prayer-class should be careful to recite 
the prayers, and especially the sacred names, with becoming 
reverence, xtow sad it is, if not scandalous, to hear teach- 
ers recite prayers in a tone that sounds more like upbraid- 
ing than supplicating heaven, and repeating the holiest 
names with an indifference that savors more of the street 
rabble than of the sanctuary! The children cannot, with 
such an example, but think lightly of those names at the 
sound of which the seraphim adore, and the demons trem- 
ble. The sacred names, pronounced in a becoming man- 
ner by the teacher, will so impress the children with an 
idea of reverence due to them, as to make the little ones 
actually dread to use them lightly. 

Looking back over my own life, I find that, even at 
six years of age, I had such a dread of the profane use 
of the holy name of God, that nothing could have induced 
me to pronounce it inconsiderately, much less with posi- 
tive irreverence. And although I afterward labored daily 
among those who profaned it, so indelibly were the first 
impressions made upon my mind by the teaching and ex- 
ample of pious parents, that, during that time, I never so 
much as once used it thoughtless, much less blasphemous- 
ly. Let this instance of the force of early impressions, tak- 
en from the life of one with whom I should be best ac- 
quainted, be a lesson to teachers upon the importance of a 
reverent manner. Every motion of the teacher is scrutin- 
ized by the children, and the smaller they are, the more 
closely will they watch him; for, not having as yet learned 
to depend upon themselves, they feel the necessity of being 
guided by t he example of others. Instructing children of 
this class is a duty far more sacred than that of instructing 
larger ones; for the latter can judge for themselves to a 
certain extent, and have, besides, other sources of informa- 
tion; but the little ones are wholly at the mercy of the 
teacher. His words and example, if they love him as they 
— are laws for them, from which they acknowledge no 
appeal. 


The teacher should give short, clear and simple explana- 
tions of the prayers learned by the children, that should 
involve some of t he elementary truths of religion,—ques- 
tioning, of course, on what he explains. In these explana- 
tions, his principal care should be to inspire the children 
with a high idea of the goodness and mercy of God, of the 
Blessed Virgin, and of the saints and angels. This will en- 
kindle sentiments of reciprocal love in their young hearts, 
for children readily and necessarily love one who is known 
to be worthy of love. The omniscience of God, by which 
He sees all their thoughts and actions, should also be deep- 
ly impressed upon their minds, as well as the remembrance 
of the continual presence of their guardian angel; for these 
will be an admirable safeguard against secret sins. He 
should frequently return to this, trying, if possible, to 
make the children, however small, learn to feel at all times 
that they are not alone, but have the loving companion by 
their side. This will have the most salutary effect upor 
their conduct, as, in the merey of God, no violent tempta- 
tion is permitted to assail the Christian without the voice 
of conscience being immediately raised to warn the soul 
of its danger. He should, however, teach that guardian 
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angels are not merely given as companions, but as helpers, 
in the time of temptation. But he should be equally care- 
ful to impress upon their minds a sense of their responsi- 
bility to God, before whose tribunal they must one day ren- 
der an account of every thought, word, action, or omission. 
In doing so, he must not, however, go too far, or speak so 
imprudently as to make the children imagine the keeping 
of the commandments and the leading of a good life im- 
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possible, or that God delights in remembering faults, to 
punish them. He is, indeed, just, but He Himself assures 
us that “His mercies are above all His works.” The little 
ones should be taught to love God, and to serve Him out 
of love. O how difficult, yet how important, is this part of 
their training! How wide a field is here opened for doing 
good! But the teacher should not deal in mere specula- 


tion; his work is one eminently practical. 


Practical Methods in the Common Branches--1.-Reading. 


By A Diocesan Superintendent of Catholic Schools. 


BILITY to understand for oneself the written or 
printed page and to express aloud the thoughts of 
an author so that others likewise may understand, is the 
immediate purpose of learning to read. Reading, there- 
fore, is of two kinds,—reading for oneself and reading for 
others. Both are mental processes; the former silent, the 
latter oral. The first is by far the more important by 
reason of its wider usefulness, and because it is essentially 
requisite for the second. If the silent reading be correct, 
the oral will be appropriate, for thought controls expres- 
sion. Whatever is the special method or means employed 
in teaching the child how to read, the aim must ever be 
the same, to give the pupil the power of extracting the 
thought from the author’s words, and to express this 
thought with naturalness. 

The difficulty of reading is attested by the great variety 
of attempts that have been made to secure the best method 
of teaching it. It is not proposed to determine which is 
the best or to insist.upon any one method to the exclusion 
of every other. Each has its advantages and its disad- 
vantages. Some are analytic, others synthetic, others 
again are a combination of these two. Whatever method 
be employed, there are certain general directions resulting 
from commonly received principles of teaching, that it is 
deemed advisable to place at the disposal of our teachers. 

1. The vocabulary of the first year should consist main- 
ly of a few hundred words, used by children in their daily 
conversation. These, their favorite words, grouped togeth- 
er in good English, in a variety of short sentences, pres- 
ent bright, lively pictures to the child mind, and easily 
beget interest and attention. The first reading-book will 
contain many such words, and the first lessons from the 
blackboard should be largely based upon the vocabulary of 
the first reader. Nearly all are now-a-days agreed upon 
the plan of beginning reading with script upon the black- 
board. About twenty weeks are usually spent in learning 
to read fluently at sight the sentences written on the 
blackboard. The transition from script to print may be 
made in one or two lessons; and if after that the printed 
word is not recognized, the writing of it usually removes 
all difficulty. The blackboard is the most varied and in- 
interesting of all charts, and in the hands of a capable 
teacher will be made to do the services of the best chart. As 
far as possible have the children themselves make the lit- 
tle sentences which they will be called upon to read. Get 
these sentences from them by means of short, pointed, in- 
teresting conversations about objects, things, ete., within 
their experience, and occasionally and judiciously allow 
the spirit of joy and gladness, of wit and humor to enter 
into the sentences and through these into the minds and 
hearts of the little ones. . 

_2. Since it is difficult to hold the uninterrupted atten- 
tion of many young children for any length of time, it is 
highly advantageous for the purpose of teaching them to 
read to classify them into groups of from ten to twenty, 
according to their brightness and ability, and to teach 
each group separately from the others. This will allow the 
teacher an opportunity of advancing pupils naturally, and 
of meeting the needs of certain children in special ways. 
Those not engaged in the reading lesson may be directed 
to copy simple sentences written between lines on the 
blackboard. If the class is supplied with colored sticks 
cr splints, or other kindergarten devices, they may find em- 


nn amusement and instruction, in working with 
these. 

3. A single word by itself is simply meaningless. Hence 
trom the start give the words in phrases and sentences, 
orally and in writing. Introduce new words slowly. Com- 
bine the new words with the old ones. Vary from the 
singular to the plural forms; change the declarative sen- 
tence into the interrogative and imperative, and later, the 
exclamatory sentence. The three distinctions of the verb, 
past, present, and future, may also profitably be intro- 
duced. Repeat these sentences over and over again in new 
forms until the children have become thoroughly familiar 
with every word used, can recognize it at sight, pronounce 
it correctly, and express it naturally. 

4. It is a good plan to encourage children to talk readi- 
ly and without restraint about the subject of the lesson be- 
fore beginning each exercise in reading. The pupil should 
not be allowed to read the sentence aloud from black- 
board or book before he has silently got the thought well in 
his mind. This rule will demand much patience of the 
teacher. The time apparently lost by breaks and _hesi- 
tancies at the beginning will amply be filled up by ready, 
consecutive, natural reading long before the end of the 
term. Do not accept from a pupil a single sentence that 
is not read in a natural way without breaks. Strive to 
preserve in the reading the natural expressions of the chil- 
dren at play or in conversation. Assist the pupil with 
a word which he may hesitate in getting. Allow him to 
ask for information about it. Pupils may be encouraged 
to raise their hand when they are ready to read. This 
will stimulate interest, give life and energy to the mental 
action, and usually will elicit earnestness of expression. 
But be careful to interest all the pupils in each sentence, 
allow sufficient time for all to take in the entire sentence, 
and give each and every one, but not in any regular order, 
an opportunity to read in every exercise. It is a good plan 
also for the first years to have the pupil read the sentence 
from his thought and not from the book. Let him speak 
the sentence to the teacher or the class with his eyes taken 
from the text, either looking the teacher in the face, or 
closing the book and addressing the class. Do not have 
him read to the backs of the other pupils, but have him 
understand that he is speaking to not behind his audi- 
ence. 

5. The chief difficulty, perhaps, in teaching reading is 
how to lead the child to get the thought. For this a group 
of words is needed. A sentence is not merely a group of 
words, but groups of words, and thought-getting will come 
by means of proper word-grouping. 7%. e., the grouping 
of words so closely combined in sense as to form one com- 
posite picture, and to separate which would be to destroy 
the sense. Skillful questioning by the teacher will help the 
pupil to see what thought-picture is in each group, and 
these groups put together as parts of a whole will give the 
entire sentence. Long sentences will be read with ease, 
if the child is taught to distinguish the natural groups 
or sections in the sentence, to silently read each group 
as if it were complete in itself, then combine the parts 
end read the whole aloud. Call attention to the more 
difficult words before beginning the recitation, and have 
them used in simple sentences. Attend to the most prom- 
inent idea in the sentence, the emphatic word as deter- 
mined by the true sense of the sentence. Explain such 
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things as are not easily understood, or are not within the 
experience of the children. Get every thought in the 
sentence home to the child so that he can make it his 
own. Let the effort throughout be to make the pupils ful- 
ly understand what they are reading, have them retain 
this all in mind, and then, and only then, allow them to 
read it aloud. 

6. Some pupils are without much imagination, cannot 
easily appreciate the picture contained in the groups of 
words, and are unresponsive in expression, Even after 
every effort has been made in accord with the above sug- 
gestions, some will be found for whom it will be neces- 
sary for the teacher to give the model way in which the 
sentence should be read, and have the children imitate 
it. But ordinarily if the word-picture in its fulness is 
in the child’s mind, the expression will be found correct. 
If the melody, emphasis, inflection or pauses are faulty, 
something in the thought conception will be remedied by 
judicious questioning. And this is all that is required 
in the teaching of expression. It is worse than useless, 
it is bewildering to the younger pupils to use the terms 
emphasis, inflection, and the like, at all. Show them that 
the thought or the sense, and not the punctuation marks, 
regulates the melody or quality of voice, determines the 
place and length of the pauses, and calls for the raising 
or lowering of the voice. The teacher should know that 
deep thinking, calm reflection and feeling which relaxes 
the mental tension, naturally call for slow reading, long 
pauses, the falling inflection, and a low key; and, on the 
other hand, any thought or quick feeling which increases 
the mental tension takes quick action, short pauses, or 
none at all, the rising inflection, and a high pitch of the 
voice. 

7. Eneourage the children to read in a pleasant, con- 
versational tone, taking neither too high nor too low a 
key; free from excessive loudness or whispering; avoid- 
ing monotony and artificialty. If the pupil reads not 
loud enough, do not tell him to read more loudly, byt to 
read it to the teacher or to the child farthest removed. 
The defect is often caused by bashfulness and can be rem- 
edied by putting the reader at his ease. Constant care 
and attention will be required at all times to prevent the 
unnatural, stilted and monotonous tone, so common in 
the school-room, and to save the pupils from the sing- 
song rut into which an entire class at times is predisposed 
tc fall. Do not accept the so-called “school-room tone.” 

8. Pay strict attention to the vocal, as well as the men- 
tal, element in reading. Careless reading, the slurring 
over words, and guessin at them should not be tolerated. 
Do not permit imperfect utterance of any kind. Every 
child is capable of taking pains in reading, and this is 
all that is required for enunciation and articulation. Be 
eareful to cultivate correct habits and rectify mistakes 
in articulation by short exercises in whispering, so that 
the consonant sounds may be heard distinctly in very part 
of the room. Occasionaly phonic exercises may be given. 
expecially to children with some natural impediment of 
speech. 

9. The thought of an author should reach the heart 
as well as the mind of his readers. In other words, the 
pupil must be made to feel, and thought without this feel- 
ing is only imperfectly gotten, and will result in a cold, 
mechanical pronunciation of words in succession, and 
most of the power and beauty of literature will be lost. 
Clear, full ideas generally awaken a sympathetic appre- 
ciation. Clear up ideas and round them off in all their 
fulness by questioning, story-telling, illustration and con- 
versation. Thus evoke the imaginative faculty of: the 
pupils, utilize the experiences of children, have them ap- 
propriate to themselves the thoughts of others; only then 
will they show in their oral reading that they have been 
properly inspired by what they read. The illustrations 
of the reading book are intended for this purpose, to en- 
able the reader to get a more real, vivid, and accurate con- 
ception of the writer’s thoughts, with the hope that these 
thoughts will be expressed more fully and forcibly. 


10. In reading, quality is to be preferred to quantity. 
Throughout, from the lowest primary class to the highest 
grammar, let the teacher demand and take only that read- 
ing which is an adequate vocal expression of all the 
thought contained in the selections. Avoid the desire to 
hurry over many pages, and patiently work at getting the 
pupils to think and express the thought of the author 
with every shade of meaning, no matter how long it may 
take to effect this. To extract the thought from the print- 
ed page and then to express it naturally is the sum and 
substance of all reading. Question the pwpil upon the 
meaning of the passage he has read until he sees and feels 
the thoughts contained in it, and can reproduce them in 
his own language. 

11. Although the authors or compilers of reading books 
aim at grading the lessons aecording to the maturity ot 
the pupils’ minds, readers will still contain some passages 
and selections, which, in scope and compass may far ex- 
ceed the range of the pupils’ unaided thinking. These, 
however, are serviceable ditticulties, which are to be met 
with by judicious questioning and helpful suggestion from 
the teacher. Usually the children will, with little effort 
be enabled to think and feel and reeall these thoughts 
when compared with like experiences of their own, and 
thus will be led out and beyond what they otherwise 
would continue to be. They receive new inspirations 
from these, and are delightd when they have succeeded 
in mastering the difficulties. 

12. In the advanced reading books will be found many 
selections from standard authors. A careful study should 
be made of these selections, with the purpose of awaken- 
ing interest in the meaning and use of words and of ac- 
quiring a taste for good literature. If a reading lesson 
contains facts or principles beyond the pupil’s ability to 
discover for himself, an explanation of these may profit- 
ably be made in advance of the lesson. In expressing the 
meanings of words used, the pupil’s own language is pref- 
erable to dictionary definition, although the use of the 
dictionary should be encouraged as a help to intelligent 
reading. Indeed, the right use of the dictionary is an ae- 
quisition in itself which every school should confer upon 
its pupils. 


On The Threshold 
Of the New Year. 


HE myriad stars are bright and cold 
Within the frosty sky, 
The chill winds pass o'er vale and 
wold, 
The midnight hour is nigh, 
When bells shall ring afar and near. 
With cadence full and true, 
A farewell to the passing year, 
A welcome to the new. 


And while the bells swing to and fro 
In belfry and in tower, 
When stars like brightest diamonds 
glow, 
May thoughts of selfish power, 
-!ud evil thoughts of wrong and ill 
That make God's angels sigh, 
And in the soul God's graces kill — 
All with the Old Year die! 


And while the bells sweet music make 
Above the sleeping earth, 

May kind thoughts in our bosoms wake, 
And good resolves have birth! 

And may the thoughts at midnight born 
Still vigorous be and young 

When on another New Year’s morn 
This New Year's dirge is rung! 
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Lessons and Recitations. 


FROM A DIOCESAN TEACHERS’ MANUAL. 


THE following directions and suggestions are taken 
from the Course of Study adopted by a diocesan 
school board: 

1. All lessons given for home study should be explain- 
ed beforehand by the teacher in the class. The home 
study shall be either preparatory to afford material for the 
next day’s lesson, or supplementary to perfect class room 
work in matters treated of in a previous lesson. 

2, Teachers shall see to it that the amount of home 
work assigned does not exceed that which may be fairly 
accomplished by the average pupil in the higher primary 
grades in one hour, and by the average pupil in the gram- 
mar grades in two hours. 

3. As a rule, the home exercises shall be written, and 
these shall not include any exercises in the solution of 
mathematical problems, except for the pupils of the high- 
er grammar grades. The exercises should be brief and 
definite, admitting of easy correction in the class next 
day. They should be within the pupil’s ability to perform, 
so that there will be no temptation to apply to those at 
home for assistance. Home study should be the child’s 
own effort. 

4, Verbatim study shall be discouraged in all exercises 
at home or in school, that are not for the purpose of test- 
ing or exercising the memory, as recitations of prose or 
poetry selections. This may best he done while making 
the preliminary explanations, writing upon the black- 
board a brief abstract of the leading points, important 
dates, ete., which will be the outline of the next day’s reci- 
tation. 

5. In a class where there are two grades, or in a very 
large class of one grade, in which a division into sections 
is desirable, the teacher shall so arrange the daily program 
that one grade or section will be engaged in recitation, 
while the other grade or section prepares for the next 
recitation. The lessons should be so arranged as to bring 
such exercises as furnish relief from intellectual tension 
between others that make great demands on the thinking 
powers. Exercises in physical culture, writing and draw- 
ing, and the short recess should, as far as possible, be used 
to relieve the recitations in arithmetic, grammar, history, 
and geography.. 

6. In the class recitations in which the pupil’s oral 
statements are examined and criticised, special care must 
be taken to secure the pupil’s explanations in his own lan- 
guage. The mistakes should be corrected and the pupil 
directed to use more critical alertness in preparing future 
lessons. Moreover, the pupils should be required to use 
proper and natural tones in their recitations, to enunciate 
distinctly, and to avoid errors of speech. 

7. <A brief review of each lesson given should serve as 
an introduction to the lesson succeeding, that the facts 
learned may be associated properly with what follows. 
Brief reviews may also be had with much profit as part of 
the Friday afternoon exercises. The teacher might divide 
the several branches of study into two groups, the studies 
in each group to be reviewed on alternate Fridays. On 
the last Friday of every month, a general review of the 
month’s work should be made, at which all textbooks 
should be laid aside by the teacher and pupils. 


BSThe Christmas recess is a good time to look up 
your subscription account and remit if owing for the cur- 
rent school year. Make payment direct to us, and by pos- 
tal order or currency rather than personal checks. 


22We have requests for the following back numbers 
of The Journal: May, July, Sept., Oct., and Dec. of 
1901; Feb., Sept., Oct. and Nov. of 1902; Jan. and Feb., 
of 1903. Anyone having extra copies of these numbers, 
rid willing to sell same at 10 cents each, will please in- 
orm us. 


The Training of The Teacher. 


*VERY REV. JAMES A. BURNS, C. S. C. 


HE rise and development of the parochial school sys- 
tem is a phenomenon which has of late years been 
attracting more and more of the attention of non-Catholic 
educators. Meetings of educational bodies, as well as edu- 
cational journals, to say nothing of the popular press, 
furnish evidence of how closely our schools are being stud- 
ied, and of how keenly felt is their claim to effective rival- 
ry of the public schools. The phenomenon, even apart 
from the religious question involved, is indeed striking 
enough to elicit the attention and earnest study of all who 
are sincerely interested in the progress of popular educa- 
tion. It may be questioned if the history of education af- 
fords an example of the development of a system of 
schools on so comprehensive a scale, in so short a period of 
time and in the face of difficulties so real and so great. 
The parochial school system of today is practically a crea- 
tion of the past fifty years. Instead of the few scattered 
parish schools existing at the middle of the last century, 
there are now many thousands of schools, organized on a 
national plan, and to be found in every state and territory - 
and in almost every city and town. The handful of teach- 
ers—many of them of the most makeshift character—has 
grown into a great army of trained religious, consecrating 
to the work of Christian education all the energies of their 
noble and unselfish lives. The primitive log cabins or cheer- 
less frame houses wherein our fathers received their sim- 
ple lessons have given place to ornamental and ecommodious 
buildings of brick or stone. The few thousands of Catho- 
lie school children have increased to almost a million. In 
some dioceses practically the entire Catholic ponulation of 
elementary school age is enrolled in the parochial schools. 
Throughout the country as a whole, one-half the Catholic 
pnovulation of school age attends Catholie schools of one 
kind or another. Tf we take into account the fact that ful- 
ly one-half the public school enrollment is for rural dis- 
iriets, and the further fact that Catholics who live in rural 
districts cannot be expected as yet, from the nature of the 
cireumstanees, to provide senarate schools, it will be seen 
that the great body of Catholies in cities and towns are 
loyally sunnortine the parochial schools and faithfully 
sending their children to them. 


American Catholies are, relatively sneaking, poor. Com- 
paratively few of them have been, un to the present, bless- 
ed with a cuperabundance of the goods of this world. Yet 
they have spent more money. and are spending more mon- 
cy today. on ponular education than any other denomina- 
tion or class of citizens. Of the school taxes, which have 
grown so great and burdensome that it has become a mat- 
ter of the utmost difficulty to get legislatures to inerease 
them further, notwithstanding the fact that multitudes 
of children in our great cities are left without proper 
school facilities, Catholies pay their full share. although 
they are unable conscientiously to make use of those com- 
mon edueational agencies to which they are thereby en- 
titled. .In addition to this, they are paving half as much 
again for the purpose of giving their children such an edu- 
cation as they deem indispensable for right living and 
good citizenship. The actual exnenditure on the parochial 
schools of New York city during the past year, includ- 
ing the cost of maintenance and the interest on property 
investment, averaged thirteen dollars per capita of school 
attendance. On the basis of this average, the parochial 
schools ‘throughout the entire country would have cost 
during the same period about twelve million dollars: and, 
on the same basis, the expenditure on parochial schools 
during the past twenty years would be in the neighhorhood 
of two hundred millions of dollars. This does not include 


“President of the Holy Cross College, Brookland, D. C., in Catholic 
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the cost of buildings or property. A rough estimate gives 
a total of one hundred and thirty millions as the present 
value of school buildings and property. We may, there- 
fore, reckon the total amount of money Catholics have 
spent on the parochial schools during the past twenty years 
to be well over three hundred millions of dollars. And 
most of this vast sum has come out of the pockets of those 
whose economic condition makes them painfully conscious 
of the burdens of taxation imposed for the support of the 
public schools. 


But there is another side to this educational develop- 
ment, one which, even more than the remarkable features 
cf numerical growth and financial outlay, is caleulated to 
attract the attention of non-Catholic teachers. The pro- 
gress of the parochial schools has been qualitative as well 
as quantitative. Catholic teachers have, in general, been 
prompt to avail themselves of the aid of whatever light 
the science of education has been able to shed upon the 
difficult and delicate task of getting the child to make 
aright his first formal advances in the way of knowledge. 
The Catholic parochial school—the typical school, of 
course, is meant—is no longer wedded to the theory of the 
“Three R’s,” or to exclusively Aristotelian methods oi 
teaching. Our best parochial schools are today teaching 
algebra and geometry in the upper grades, and have graded 
courses in drawing and experimental science all through 
the elementary years, The view that the child can best at- 
tain to his first conscious notions of number, of language 
and of art, as well as of science, through the medium of 
external objects, and that consequently the whole process 
of mental training ought to be based upon the observation 
of these, has effected a revolution in the methods of ele- 
mentary teaching, and nowhere do the results more clearly 
indicate the change to be one of real progress than in the 
parochial school. It is, in fact, no longer possible to dif- 
ferentiate the work of the parochial school from that of 
the public school on the ground either of the curriculum 
of secular studies or of the character of the methods em- 
ployed. This condition makes the real question at issue 
between the two systems of education stand out more clear- 
ly, and it ought to make it easier, as time goes on, for those 
who attempt to study the practical workings of two sys- 
tems, to recognize the soundness of the Catholic position 
as to the necessity of religious instruction in the school. 


These facts furnish the surest guarantee that a settle- 
ment of the vexed school question must eventually be ar- 
rived at which will lift from the shoulders of Catholics 
and those of other denominations who have separate 
schools the grievous burdens of double taxation they have 
now to bear. “The school question,” says Bishop Spald- 
ing, “if it be ever settled at all, will be settled by facts..” 
The strongest argument in favor of the Catholic school 
ought to be the school itself. The parochial school sys- 
tem as it actually exists, with its great disciplined organ- 
izations of teachers, with almost a million pupils, with 
hundreds of millions of dollars invested in school property, 
together with the visibly beneficent influence of the vast 
educational scheme upon the entire Catholic body, is do- 
ing more than all the arguments of our apologists to im- 
press the non-Catholic mind with a sense of the justice of 
the Catholic position on the school question. And if the 
parochial school system were twice as strong, numerically, 
financially and in efficiency, our position would be, in the 
eyes of the public, fully twice as strong. 


The efficiency of the school is directly proportionate to 
the character and equipment of the teacher. To gauge 
the value of an educational system it is only necessary to 
ascertain the character, the standards and the methods of 
its teachers’ training schools. If we are to convince the 
world that our schools are as good as others, we must be 
prepared to show, first of all, that our teachers are equally 
as good. If the parochial schools are to continue to keep 
abreast of the public schools, the institutions in which our 
teachers are trained must be the object of unceasing efforts 
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to correct defects and to assimilate new elements of edu- 
cative power. The teacher, from whatever point we may 


view the matter, must be regarded as the dominant factor ° 


in the problem of the future of our schools. 


Such was evidently the conviction of the Fathers of the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. After insisting 
upon the duty of providing Catholic schools, whenever pos- 
sible, and of making them such as to be “in no wise in- 
ferior to the public schools,” they go on to point out the 
means by which the parochial schools may be brought to 
that “state of efficiency and perfection which the honor of 
the Church, the interests of the pupils, temporal as well as 
eternal, and the generous loyalty of the laity unquestion- 
ably demand and deserve.” Chief among these means they 
place the training of the teacher. “Since the condition 
and growth of our schools depends principally upon the 
quality of the teachers, the greatest care must be taken 
that none but those who are thoroughly qualified should 
be permitted to teach.” Accordingly they prescribe, as a 
rule to be everywhere observed, that each candidate must 
give proof, in a fair examination, of sufficient ability and 
training before being given a license to teach. The Coun- 
cil strongly urges the erection of normal schools for both 
lay and religious teachers, and recommends that the cur- 
riculum embrace all that the candidate may be expected 
to teach, as well as all that educational science and experi- 
ence can tell as to the best methods of teaching. It desires 
especially that the teachers in these normal schools shall 
be themselves competent for their work. They are to 
unite to great natural ability a mastery of not only the ac- 
ademic branches, but also of methods, and of all that is 
comprised today under the broad title of pedagogy or the 
science of education. The end to be kept in view is “that 
the parochial schools may continue to grow stronger and 
more efficient, and may prove to be a source of pride, of 
hope and of strength to the state no less than to the 
Church.” 


The idea of the professional training of the teacher had 
its roots in the fruitful soil of the Renaissance. .The con- 
ception of education as a science followed logically from 
the growth of the other sciences, and its perfectibility was 
proved by the progress made along so many other lines 
ot inductive inquiry. The germ of the modern normal 
school is first found in the professorial seminary of the 
Jesuit curriculum. Muleaster, in England, advocated the 
professional training of teachers as early as 1581. But it 
was La Salle who first gave definite shape to the new the- 
ory, and embodied it in an institutional form which has 
remained, to a great extent, the model of all subsequent 
efforts in the some direction. A great impetus was given 
to the cause of popular education by the training school he 
set up at Rheims in 1681, and more especially by the re- 
ligious order he established to carry on the work. In 
Germany the ideas of La Salle made even a deeper and 
more permanent impression. Francke and Hecker labored 
with enthusiasm to incorporate schools for the training of 
teachers into the slowly evolving system of Prussian na- 
tional education, and with such success and excellent ef- 
fects that under Frederick the Great the schools of Berlin 
attracted the attention of all Europe. So beneficial, in 
fact, were the effects seen to be that in the great education- 
al reform which marked the rejuvenation of Prussia, after 
the Napoleonic wars, the normal school was definitely and 
permanently fixed as the central agency in the system of 
national primary education. 


From Germany the normal school idea gradually made 
its way to the other countries of Enrope, and eventually 
to America, where, previous to the time of Horace Mann, 
the special preparation of teachers for their work had been 
lamost wholly neglected. So late as 1837 Mann was able 
to say of Massachusetts: “Engaged in the common 
schools of this state there are now, out of the city of Bos- 
ton, but few more than one hundred male teachers who 
devote themselves to teaching as a regular profession. The 
number of females is a little though not materially larger. 


q 


Very few even of these have ever had any special training 
for their vocation.” It is worthy of note that the chief in- 
strument he relied on in his work of educational reform 
was the establishment of teachers’ training schools. The 
normal school he set up at Lexington in 1839 was soon 
followed by others. Since then the normal school has 
steadily grown in popular favor, as it has increased in 
efficiency and more clearly manifested its power as a per- 
manently vivifying influence upon the common schools. 
Now every state and territory has its public and its private 
normal school, and it has come to be generally recognized 
that only through the perfecting ot the methods of the 
normal school and its continued development, together 
with a wider application of the fundamental principles for 
which it stands, can we hope to add to or even maintain 
the progress that has been made thus far in the way of bet- 
ter teaching in the primary school. 

¢ The historic ideal of the normal school is based upon the 
recognition of a two-fold principle in education. View- 
ed as an objective process, which falls under the observa- 
tion of the senses, teaching is a science, and its nature, 
scope and methods become legitimate subjects for scientific 
study. Viewed as a vital, personal function, teaching 
is an art, like musie or painting, unanalizable in its es- 
sence, although its products may, like those of other arts, 
be measured and anprosied according to standards estab- 
lished by reason and experience. 

As to teaching, considered as a science, the normal 
school training embraces work along two distinct lines; 
the means to be made use of in educating and the methods 
whereby the mind of the pupil may most easily and effec- 
tively be brought into organic relationship with the means 
to be used. The means to be used form the subject-mat- 
ters of the so-called “academic” curriculum of the normal 
school. They are usually the same common school studies 
as the candidate will be called upon later on to teach; only, 
in the training school, they are studied in a deeper and 
a broader way than in the elementary school. Grammar, 
for instance, is not only thoroughly reviewed, but review- 
ed in the light of a knowledge of literature and modern 
languages. Arithmetic is gone over again, and its princi- 
ples illustrated by problems of greater perplexity; but it is 
now taught in such a way as to show its connection with 
algebra and geometry. Accompanying this deeper review- 
study is the ever present problem of how to present the 
matter most effectively to the mind of the elementary pu- 
pil. To study in this way is, as Dr. Harris has pointed 
out, to study subjects “constructively.” It is to study the 
subject istelf, and at the same time, its educational value 
to the pupil. This “constructive” study of the subjects of 
the elementary school curriculum may be said to be the 
@istinetive characteristic of the normal school. 

«Hand in hand with the “constructive” study of the aca- 
demie branches, there is the study of method. As the 


work of the teacher is to direct and quicken the process 


by which the faculties of the child spontaneously unfold 
and develop, so the study of method, or the adaptation of 
means to this end, must be based upon a knowledge of the 
child-mind. The mind to be educated is the first and 
fundamental term in the educational equation, and 
psychology can form the only rational basis of methodolgy 
or the science of educational methods. By giving us a 
fuller and more scientifie knowledge of the laws of menta! 
growth, psychology enables us to improve upon the meth- 
ods which instinct, guided by a dearly bought experience, 
had fixed upon and made traditional in the school. Prac- 
tice had taught men how the elemental forces of nature 
might be made to yield light and heat, easily and con- 


‘veniently, ages before the birth of chemistry and physics; 


but how much more easily and conveniently the same 
forces have been made to do the work sinee chemistry and 


‘physics have enabled us to understand the laws which 


underlay the older methods. Psychology, similarly, has 
already done much to lighten and illuminate the teacher’s 
task. New methods have been introduced, while many of 
the older methods of teaching and discipline have been 
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modified or altogether dropped. New light has been shed 
upon many problems of the school room which are still 
unsolved, and in the effort now being made to bring to the 
test of ascertained laws of mental growth such questions as 
examination, grading, fatigue, the relative values of indi- 
vidual and class instruction, and the like, we have a pros- 
pect which is full of promise for the future of elementary 
education. 

But it is with the principles of psychology the teacher 
has to deal, rather than with its study as an experimental 
science. Psychological experimentation can have no legiti- 
mate place in the elementary school, and the too frequent 
disregard of this truth is responsible for much of the exist- 
ing prejudice against the study of psychology in the train- 
ing school. The abandonment of traditional methods 
merely because of their being “old fashioned.” would be 
to go to an extreme the opposite of conservatism. All 
sound and genuine progress must be based upon the 
achievements of the past; hence the need of educational 
history and the important place this newly created branch 
of knowledge has come to oceupy in the curriculum of the 
normal senool. The study of the history of education is 
calculated to give breadth of view in dealing with current 
problems, and to quicken the teacher’s enthusiasm through 
acquaintance with the work and spirit of the great educa- 
tors of the past. The growth of interest in this field of ed- 
ucational work, as evidenced by the increasing literature 
of the subject and the increasing emphasis put upon it in 
the training of the teacher, is a substantial proof that the 
normal school movement rests upon a firm pedagogical 
foundation, and that, while educators are eagerly reaching 
out on every side to lay hold of whatever may be of aid to 
the further advancement of the school, there need be no 
fear that any good or useful element in the successes of 
the past will be overlooked or lightly laid aside. 

The normal school recognizes that education is an art as 
well as a science. Knowledge of the academic branches 
and of pedagogy does not necessarily imply pedagogical 
skill. The teacher may know enough, and yet fail 
through practical inability to apply his knowledge proper- 
ly. Enthusiasm and high ideals cannot, of themselves, 
prevent the formation of habits which militate against 
success. The work of the normal school could not be re- 
garded as complete if its graduates were allowed to go out 
from it without ever having had a chance to put its princi- 
ples to the test of actual practice, and left to make their 
first trial of teaching under circumstances precluding the 
help of friendly advice or assistance. The theological 
student in the seminary is not only taught how to prep:ire 
and deliver sermons, but is given practice in preaching. 
The law student practices the art of pleading and the trial 
of cases. The student of medicine is made to give evi- 
dence of his ability to diagnose and operate before being 
allowed to start out as a physician. Why should not the 
teacher, whose art is certainly not less difficult or subtle 
than that of the preacher, the lawyer or the doctor. be 
given some practice in teaching as a part of his profes- 
sional training? The conviction of the necessity of this 
has been strong from the very beginning. In connection 
with his training school for teachers at Paris, La Salle set 
up an elementary school, wherein the young masters were 
to be exercised in teaching under the supervision of an 
experienced brother, while continuing their studies. Her- 
bart established a similar institution at Konigsburg, in 
1809, in connection with his pedagogical seminary. The 
growth of normal schools in our country was soon followed 
by the custom of requiring their students to teach in neigh- 
boring elementary schools, as a part of regular curriculum. 
Nearly all our public normal schools now require practice 
teaching, in one form or another. In the normal schools 
of France and Germany, as well as England, it is regarded 
as an essential, and no candidate is admitted to the ranks 


of the professional teachers without having made trial, un- ' 
der competent supervision, of his fitness to carry on the 


actual work of the class room. 
(To be continued in our next number.) 
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December Construction 


Christmas Suggestions 


MABEL M. KIMBALL, SUPERVISOR OF INDUSTRIAL WORK TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL, STATE NORMAL, HYANNIS, MASS. 


After Thanksgiving is over each teacher begins to 
think about Christmas, and the teacher of today feels 
more and more the need of impressing upon the chil- 
dren the spirit of giving. 

So many children are coming to look upon Christ- 
mas as the time when they receive so many gifts that 


Illustration I. 


the beautiful Christmas spirit is in danger of being 
lost. 

Have we not in the schoolroom helped this to some 
extent by having an entertainment or Christmas tree 


I. 


at which the teacher gave each pupil a picture, an 
orange, a blotter or some slight gift? In some schools 
this is still a wise plan, for there are children who 
have little of Christmas cheer except what is obtained 
in the school. 

But for the past few years, in many schools, the 
plan of having the children really feel the spirit and 
then want to give is being tried and proving help- 
ful. 

It a tree is had it contains gifts for parents and 
friends who have been invited, and these gifts are 
made by the children. 

The wise teacher will begin at least two or three 
weeks before Christmas to enthuse her children with 
this Christmas spirit. A story, a picture—a gift she 
herself is making—all these help to awaken in the 
children the desire to work for some one else, and help 
them to forget self. 

Then the homes are talked over, and the little ones 
will need suggestions as to what they can make for 
one or both parents. 

All can make a Christmas card which, if very simple 
and well arranged, is acceptable and often artistic. A 
tiny Madonna may be cut and mounted ona gray 
card. Third or fourth grade children may be able to 
letter ‘‘Merry Christmas’’ and the date. é, 

If pictures were mounted last year in the first grade, 
let them paint a star or bell with yellow paint on 
heavy white water-color paper cut a convenient size 
for a book-mark. If chamois skin or bits of soft kid 
are obtainable these may be made into dainty pen- 
wipers. Thoseshown in Illus. 1 were made by cutting 
a circular piece of chamois, then folding it twice and 
lacing with baby ribbon. 

In the November article kindergarten paper weav- 
ing was mentioned. This material is very inexpen- 
sive and Illus. 1 shows several sachets made of woven 
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paper, folded’on either diameter or diagonal and laced 
with baby ribbon. 

If any wool, jute or wicking is used in weaving, 
even the smallest children can make very smooth 
little mats that are quite acceptable for ironing 
holders, since they are thick and very durable. 

The braided raffia mats and do?l’s hats mentioned in 
September are often used at Christmas time for gifts. 

Dainty and very inexpensive napkin rings may be 
made by taking a strip of tagboard eight inches long 
and one inch wide. This is bent the desired size, over- 
lapped nearly two inches and firmly glued. 

A white pliable piece of raffia is next selected. The 
end is held firmly until the piece has been wound sev- 
eral times and has secured this end. The tagboard is 
then smoothly wound with raffia over and over from 
outside to inside. Care is needed that the raffia be 
kept as flat as possible and in winding each row 
slightly overlap the preceding. When one piece of 
raffia gives out a new piece is slipped under the last 
two rows, thus concealing the end, and the winding 
continues. When the cardboard has been completely 
hidden a short needleful of colored raffia is taken and 
sewed with long stitches around the circumference of 
the ring mid-way. The two ends are tied in a small 
bow. 

A small stud box is made ina similar way. A ring 
of tagboard about two inches wide is smoothly wound 
with raffia. Then circular pieces of tagboard are cut 
for the bottom and cover; a small hole is made in the 
centers of these circular pieces and they are 
smoothly wound from center over the edge to center 
until the cardboard is entirely covered. One piece is 
then fastened to the ring for a bottom by sewing over 
and over with a thin piece of raffia. The other piece 


is hinged on for a top with a few stitches of raffia. 
These napkin rings and boxes are shown in Illus. 1. 
Another box and cne very popular with both par- 
ents and children is the candy box. This isa good 
dictation drawing lesson and is made as follows: 
Heavy white water-color pauper 9x12. First cuta 
strip three inches in width from the length, leaving a 
nine-inch square. Each side is divided into thirds and 
the lines drawn connecting the points, thus making 
nine three-inch squares. From the center square an 
extension of one inch is made on each side. On this 
extension « smal] cardboard ornament is placed and 
traced around. The box is then cut and folded so that 
the center square forms the bottom, the one-inch ex- 
tension the depth or sides of box, and the ornament, 
which is smoothly washed with a delicate tint in 
water-color, is turned back to form a flower-like ef- 
fect. The corners may be punched and tied with baby 
ribbon or sewed with a bit of silkateen or raffia. 
Illus. 1 shows completed boxes, Illus. 2 the drawing. 
One of the prettiest and most useful gifts made by 
the older primary children is the watch chain. This 
is made by splitting the raffia so that a very fine 
three-strand raffia braid is begun. When about two 
inches have been braided, about twenty beads are 
strung on each strand. The braiding then continues, 
but now and then a bead is slipped up and various 
designs are made, as: A group of four beads, then 
half an inch of braid, then two beads, half inch of 
braid, then four beads, making the design 4-2—4-2, 
etc., or 83—1-4—3-1-4 may be the grouping. Illus. 2 
shows various groups and designs for chairs. Red, 
white, green or black beads look well on natural col- 
ored raffia. Black beads on black raffia or blue on 
black makes a pleasing combination, while white 
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beads on green raffia or deep red are especially 
pretty. 

The chain is spliced asin any three-strand braiding, 
a new piece being laid in, but at least an inch should 
be braided before the old piece is dropped out, other- 
wise the splice will not be secure. After the chain is 
as long as desired (sixty inches being the usual 
length) the teacher will need to join the braids at first 


ILLUSTRATION III. 


if they are to be securely and neatly done. 

The beginning is unraveled a tiny bit, leaving the 
three loose strands, and the end will have three 
strands. Each strand is threaded separately and 
wvven back into the braid; thus the three at the end 
are each woven into the beginning of the braid, each 
if possible following a strand. The three at the be- 
ginning are separately woven into the end of the 
braid. A strong, durable and attractive chain is thus 
made. Illus. 3 shows several completed chains. 

Another attractive and useful article, and one not 
difficult for fourth grade children to make, is the 
knotted raffia bag for ball of twine. 

Get the ball of twine before beginning the bag, to 
wake sure of its fitting. Take a long lead pencil upon 
which to work. A strand of raffia is then doubled 
and tied around the pencil, as in Illus. 4, the knot be- 
ing drawn up quite close. 

Seventeen strands are knotted on in this way; they 
are then placed about a quarter of an inch apart, and 
beginning with the inner of the two strands, nearest 
the workman, it is knotted at about a quarter inch 
from the first row of knots with the strand nearest it 
in the next pair, making aneven mesh. This is con- 
tinued across the pencil, then another row is knotted 

and another until twelve rows have been made, when 
the work will tend toward a V-shape, as shown in 
Illus. 4. The pencil is then slipped out and the bag 
finished as in third figure Illus. 4. 

First the two loose strands at the top are knotted, 
then the two pairs following, and so on till the bottom 
is reached. the two sides are joined at the bottom by 
placing them with the meshes and knots evenly to- 
gether and knotting two strands from the front and 
two from the back together each time in the last row 


of knotting. The ends of raffia cut an even length 
make a satisfactory finish for the bottom, while a fine 
braid of raffia is slipped thru the loops at the top and 
used asa drawing string. This may noow be lined 
with a color and used as a dainty work bag‘ or, as 
first suggested, the ball of twine may be inserted and 
the bottom drawn up tightly with a needle full of 
raftia. This will form a tassel at the bottom. If not 
large enough more raffia may be added and the tassel 
sewed on after the bag is completed. 


Paper Folding 
Bedstead 

Directions—Place paper with long edge even with 
edge of desk. Turn front edge up to back edge, crease 
it. Open paper and turn front edge to middle crease, 
crease it. Open paper, turn back edge over to middle 
crease and crease it. Open paper, turn right edge to 
leit edge, crease it. Open paper, turn right edge to 
middle crease and crease it. Open paper, turn left 
edge to middle crease and crease it. Open paper, turn 
right edge to right hand crease and crease it. Open 
paper, turn right edge to the crease nearest the left 
edge, crease it. Open paper, turn left edge to left 
crease and crease it. Open paper, turn left edge to 
second crease from the right edge, crease it. From 
the right corner squares cut from right edge of paper 
along the folds of three squares. From the left corner 
squares cut from left edge of paper along the folds of 
two squares; see heavy lines in Fig. 3. The dotted 
line shows the extra fold necessary to make the foot 
of bedstead lower than the head. Paste corners and 
where two thicknesses of paper come together for foot 


Fig. 4. 
and head of bedstead. Cut out the paper along the 
corners and sides to form the legs and sides of bed- 
stead. See Fig. 4.—Drawing and Manual Training 
Journal. 


Picture Frame 
Make a seven-inch square, draw the diagonals, draw 
a line one-half inch from the edge allaround. Find 
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points one inch from the corners on each edge, and 
cut as indicated in Fig. 10; roll back corners from the 
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center and tie as suggested in Fig. 11, making the 


opening for the picture. Make six-inch square, fold. 


back and paste to it the one-half-inch border of the 
Leave one side unfastened to slip. 


seven-inch square. 


Christmas Designs 
The following designs may be used for blackboards, decorated for Christmas cards or booklets. 
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Language and Reading. 


(3) 
A Hint for First Year Reading 


Whenever possible the object should be before the 
child when the word is introduced for the first time. 
The first words taught should be those the child is 
accustomed to use. Teach ‘‘see’’ and ‘‘I see’’ and use 
the nouns taught in sentences with these. Keepa 
list of the words taught and arrange them in as many 
different sentences as possible. These are to be writ- 
ten on the board in vertical script and read by the pu- 
pil. Thisis an advantage over a chart 1n that you can 
provide sometbing new every day and at the same 
time use the same words until they are well learned. 
Teach the names of the pupils in the class and use 
them in the sentences. This pleases the children. 
Let them make the sentences sometimes. They like 
to do this. 

The most important part of this ‘‘hint’’ is the plan 
for seat work. At the hardware store get some card- 
board gun wads. Six or 7 gauge is a good size, altho 
as small as 10 or 12 gauge will do for short words. 

Write the word on both sides of the card. Have 
two or more duplicates for each child. These may be 
kept in a box in the pupil’s desk. Avoid placing too 
many cards in the box at first. Perhaps in the first 
recitation will be taught: ‘‘Isee a boy.” Give the 
pupil these four words. Perhaps at the next will be 
added ‘‘girl’’ or merely ‘‘the’’ for use with ‘‘boy.”’ 
These new words may be handed to the pupil at the 
end of the recitation. Using these ‘‘sentence build- 
ers,’ the child builds the sentences which he has just 
read and which are still on the board. 

Periods, question marks and words beginning with 
capital letters should be provided and their use 
taught. These sentence builders will be found much 
more usable than the ready-made kind bought of 
school supply houses. 

The larger size of these wads can be bought of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago. After paying the ex- 
press on 3,000 they are cheaper than the smaller size 
at the local stores. Usually the large sizes can not 
be bought at the local stores. 

—E. A. Carpenter. 


A Christmas-time Word Device 


A device I have found helpful in teaching small 
children unknown words near Christmas time is with 
objects. These objects can be made by the teacher 
first, then for busy work the children can duplicate 
them with or without patterns. The tree is drawn on 
cardboard or manila paper about 24x36, then fastened 
on a wooden background, using boards from a dry 
goods box. These can be fastened together by one 
Strip down the center of the back. Drive small nails 


near branches where objects are to be placed and also 
write the name of the object. Pass out the pictures 
or objects to the children, each one to find the word 
corresponding to the object before he hangs the ob- 
ject on the tree. After the children have become ac- 
quainted with the places of the objects more than the 
finding of the word the second lesson may be made 
more difficult by placing the same word more than 
once. Use real popcorn and cranberries. After the 
tree is decorated it is a pleasing sight for little ones. 
The picture of the tree can be taken off and with the 
objects carefully put away for future use. 
—Addie M. Northway. 


Fourth Grade Composition Work 


G. M. K. 


One of the most difficult subjects to teach with sat- 
isfactory results is composition. 

The following method was in part suggested by our 
superintendent and in purt original. As Ihave haa 
better results by this method than by any other, I 
would like to ‘‘pass it on.’’ By this method nearly 
four periods are spent on one composition, but, I be- 
lieve, well spent. 

May Tillustrate my method by quoting from a pre- 
vious lesson with my boys and girls? 

I. The children read the story of Agoonack from 
‘Seven Little Sisters’”’ as a geography lesson. 

II. The following day I put on the board a set of 
‘*bones’’ (catch words). The children ‘‘put the flesh 
on the bones;’’ that is, they fill in what is wanted, 
making sentences. 

Before attempting composition work I try to firmly 
fix the ‘‘sentence sense.’’ I teach that every sentence 
has two varts and must have these two parts: 1. A 
something talked about. 2. A part that tells about 
what you are talking about. When you have those 
two parts put your period; even if there be only two 
words. This guards against long, unpunctuated para- 
graphs which may include five or six sentences with- 
out a period or capital. We aim at short sentences. 

This is the skeleton or set of ‘‘bones’’ which I put 
on the board: 


Agoonack .... lives .. cold country .... north 
Home .... made .... blocks .... ice .... snow 

. Shaped .... bowl .... door .... low .... creep 
.... hands .... knees .... enter .... one room .... 
window .... covered ....skin.... nofurniture .... 
platforms .... covered .... fur .... no stove .... 
use .... stone lamp filled .... whale oil .... 


moss wick .... 

And so on thruout important facts of the story. 

Ill. The children write with lead pencil what is 
called a ‘‘first draft.’’ These are collected. 

IV. On the second day I put on the board faulty 
sentences or paragraphs which occurred on their pa- 
pers. The children help to correct these errors. Af- 
ter the corrections are made upon the board the chil- 
dren are given colored pencils and, using our ‘‘code of 
marks,’’ they go over their own papers, marking er- 
rors and correcting the same in ink. 

The same evening the teacher looks over the papers 
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and, witha pencil of a different color, marks mistakes 
which they have missed. Of course much is made of 
the person who is so keen that his teacher finds no 
mistakes which he has failed to see. 

V. The children finally copy the paper, using ink, 
and present this ‘‘second draft’’ quite free from error. 


It is necessary for one or two individuals to make. 


three or four drafts before they make a great gain. 

I used this method last year and found that by April 
many children could write a composition, in ink, for 
the first draft, with the same quite free from common 
errors. 

Points which 
method: 

1. They become keen in seeing and, finally, avoiding 
errors in composition. 

2. An idea of arrangement; paragraphing and mar- 
gins. 

3. Incidentally penmanship is improved, since the 
‘‘segond draft’’ is but copying the corrected ‘‘first 
draft.”’ 


my class has gained from this 


Reproduction as a Training in 
Language 
Oral Reproduction 

One of the best tests of a trained mind is the ability 
to reproduce a story accurately and fully. One of the 
best exercises in language training is reproduction. 
Reproduction is of thoughts, not of words nor of sen- 
tences. 

For a child to be able to give readily and in good 
language the substance of what is told to him or of 
what he reads is an attainment of great value. His 
career aS a pupil depends very largely upon the pos- 
session of this power. 

Teachers usually try to train their pupils in this di- 
rection, but many fail because they do not attempt it 
wisely or with sutlicient preparation. The pupil will 
reproduce better what be hears than what he sees. 
Narration is more readily reproduced than descrip- 
tion. Hence stories told to the pupils should be se- 
lected for the first reproductions. 

1. The work may be commenced by asking each pu- 
pil to tella short story to the class, beginning with 
the pupils most forward and apt in this work, and 
continuing until all or nearly all have told two or 
more stories. 

2. The teacher may tell short and interesting stories 
to the class, and have them repeated on the following 
day by several of the pupils. Fables, anecdotes, Bib- 
lical and classical stories are suitable for this purpose. 
The story should be very interesting and long enough 
to prevent the pupils from remembering the exact 
words of the teacher, but not too long to have the in- 
cidents all recalled by the greater part of the pupils. 
It willdo no harm to repeat the same stories over 
again after a few weeks. 

3. The teacher may read a little story, stopping at 
the end of each phrase and sentence to give the ex- 
planations which seem necessary. There should be an 
animated and interesting conversation in which the 
pupils should take the larger part. ‘‘Do not talk to 
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the children, but with them. The child is, above all 
things, active, and this activity should be afforded 
full opportunity to display itself. ... It is notso 
much you who are to talk with the pupils as the pu- 
pils who are to talk with you.’’—Richter. The ex- 
planations finished, the teacher will read the story a 
second time from beginning to end withovt interrup- 
tion, and will then have it repeated from memory by 
several of the pupils, letting the other pupils supply 
any omissions or correct any misstatements. The 
story may be repeated on other days by other pupils 
until it can be told readily by any of the class. 
Written Reproductions 

Written reproductions should not be attempted un- 
til the cluss has reached a fair degree of facility and 
of correctness of expression in oral reproductions. 

Oral expressions can readily be putinto better form, 
if need be, thru the suggestions of the teacher before 
crudities of expression have become fixed, as they 
would be by the use of the pencil. 

It is fortunate that when we express ourselves in 
oral language, intent chiefly upon the thought, as we 
always ought to be in a first expression, the language 
that we use makes very little impression upon us, and 
we are not very likely to recallit. But if we write, 
the slowness and formality of the writing, and the 
sight of the words in their order in the sentences, 
tend to fix the words and their arrangement in the 
mind. Hence expressions should be put into the best 
form obtainable by the pupil before they are commit- 
ted to writing. 

Method. After a story has been reproduced orally, 
and before it has become familiar by repetition, the 
teacher may write upon the board a little summary of 
the story ora column of catch words that will help 
the pupils to reproduce the story. The pupils may 
then be set to writing it, each in his own style, but 
fully and interestingly. During this writing the 
teacher may pass among her pupils to notice their 
work, giving an occasional suggestion or criticism, or 
she may stand by her desk ready to answer questions 
as to the spelling of words, the punctuation of sen- 
tences or the best forms of expression. 

When the time for writing has expired all should be 
required to cease writing and to attend to the reading 
and criticism of what they have written. As they read 
their reproductions, one after another, these may be 
criticised by the teacher or by the pupils as to (1) 
omissions, (2) incorrect statements, (3) faulty con- 
structions. 

Omissions should be supplied by other members of 
the class. Incorrect statements should be rectified 
and faulty constructions amended during a free and 
kind conversution between teacher and pupils. 

It is not necessary that the teacher should look over 
the slates or papers for minute criticisms. The read- 
ing will suggest the main points. 

The teacher of younger pupils may ask, What is 
your first sentence? How does it begin? How is it 
punctuated? How are the words spelled? Can it be 
improved? Appeal to the class to know if the an- 
swers are correct. 

Exercises not well done should be rewritten. Young 
children are much more patient of these rewritings 
than older ones are, and all of the simpler and more 
common faults of writing ought to be extirpated at an 
early period.—Tarbell’s Teachers’ Manual. 
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Geography and History. 


How the Nation is Governed 


E. A. M. 


Size of Our Army 


The care of an army even in time of peace requires wise 
management, tho it be as small as ours; for, compared 
with those of other countries, the United States keeps a 
very small army indeed. France, which isn’t as large as 
our state of Texas has more than half a million men 
under arms all the time. Germany’s standing army 
numbers more than 700,000. The size of Russia’s is a 
secret known perhaps only to the Russian war office. 
Some valuable recent information about it and Japan’s 
war footing can be found in the December Everybody’s 
Magazine in the article “When Slav Meets Jap,” which 
says that nearly 900,000 young men reach their majority 
in Russia every year, each of whom is required to spend 
five years in the army. Ifall were taken they would 
make an army too large even for Russia, so only 219,000 
go each year with the army or the fleet and the rest go 1.0 
the reserve. In war time Russia can readily muster 
4,100,000 men and 75,000 officers provided with 560,000 
horses. Hig Russia’s large army compared with our 
great country’s little army furnishes marked evidence 
that ours is truly a government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people and that it is more than a duty, a 
high privilege, for each one of us to contribute our mite 
of loyalty and good citizenship to so sustain such a good 
government that the prayer of its founders may be ans- 
wered and it may never perish from the face of the 
earth. 

The annual report of our secretary of war, for 1902 
shows that the enlisted troops in our army numbered 
59,806 and a law passed in 1901 limits the United States 
army to 100,000. Our constitution (Sec. viii., Art. 12) 
safeguards us from the danger of our standing army be- 
coming too large by providing that no appropriations for 
it shall be for a longer time than two years. At the end 
of that period our people can check its growth, should it 
be too large to suit them, by electing representatives who 
will reduce it. The annual appropriation by congress for 
our army this year (1903) was $78,138,752. 

Cur War Department 

Because of the small size of our army and the pecul- 
iarly peaceful work it effects even in war times, for you 
remember how our war department established schools in 
Cuba, and Porto Rico and the Philippines, our war de- 
partment corresponds more nearly than any other to the de- 
partment of public works of other governments. We can 
be proud of the fact that long before all the people 
of the Philippines had accepted our rule, our warships 
were carrying to not against them teachers instead of sol- 
diers, armed with books instead of munitions of war, a 
remarkable way to conquer a rebellious country. In all 
history you’ll find nothing like it. 
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You recall how, under the direction of our war depart- 
ment, our soldiers cleaned up Havana and other places in 
Cuba until, from being a dangerous breeding ground of 
disease, especially the dreaded yellow fever, the island 
has become a safe because a clean neighbor. You recall 
too how our soldiers in our island possessions constructed 
roads, drained fever-breeding marshes, built sewers, and 
otherwise safeguarded these peoples new to our rule, 
who found it difficult to comprehend a system of govern- 
ment devised for the benefit of the many instead of for 
the benefit of the governing few, from their most relent- 
less enemy disease, the resultant of filth. 

Public improvements such as the construction of docks, 
bridges, and the improvement of rivers and harbors are 
under the supervision of our army engineers. Arctic ex- 
plorations and that of our western territory have been 
conducted by our army or navy officers under the direc- 
tion of the secretary of war. Then, too, our war depart- 
ment must carry on great factories and foundries. Arms 
are manufactured chiefly in the United States arsenals. 
Those at Springfield, Mass., and Rock Island, Ill., manu- 
facture rifles and carbines; and that at West Troy, N. Y., 
cannons and mortars. At Rock Island is manufactured 
a large part of the equipment of our western cavalry. 
Our war department also has charge of our national ceme- 
teries, some national parks, homes for disabled soldiers 
and, in addition to all these, it maintains one of the best 
schools in the world, the famous 

Military Academy at West Point 

This great school is now a hundred and one years old. 
Its pupils are called cadets. One is appointed from each 
congressional district, one from each of the territories 
and the District of Columbia, and 100 from the United 
States at large. Formerly there were only ten cadets-at- 
large; but in 1900 congress passed an act providing for 
the present number, thirty of whom are named by the 
president directly and seventy apportioned among the 
states. All the cadets receive their appointment from the 
president, but it has long been the custom for the repre- 
sentatives and delegates to select those from the con- 
gressional districts and territories, usually after they have 
passed a competitive examination. The cadets must be 
between seventeen and twenty-two years of age. Hach is 
paid $540 a year while he 1s at West Point. When he 
graduates he is commissioned as a second lieutenant in 
the United States army. When there are more graduates 
from West Point than there are vacancies in the army the 
excess are honorably discharged and are paid one year's 
salary. 

Bureaus of the War Department 

The chiefs of the eleven bureaus are regular army 
officers. The most important are: 

The Adjutant General, who conducts the correspond- 
ence of the department and keeps the records. 

The Inspector General who inspects and reports on the 
condition of the army, public works carried on by it, the 
military academy, prisons, and accounts of disbursing 
officers. 

The Quartermaster General has charge of clothing, 
quarters, and supplies except food, of which the Com 
missary General has charge. 

The Chief Signal Officer has charge of communication 
between distant points by means of various signals, wire 
less telegraphy, heliograph, etc. 
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The Secretary of War 


Under; the direction of the president, who is com- 
mander-in-chief of our army and navy, the secretary of 
war has charge of our government’s military affairs. His 


SECRETARY ROOT. 


headquarters are in the war, state, and navy building at 
Washington. 

Our present Secretary of War is the Hon. Elihu Root ° 
of New York City. Heis noted asa great corporation 
lawyer easily capable of earning $100,000 a year, but he 


WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


has given his country the benefit of his talents for the 
comparatively paltry sum of $8,000. He has done difli- 
cult, conscientious work and is recognized as one of the 
ablest secretaries of war we ever had. 

Mr. Root’s reports impress one by their wise sugges- 
tions for the better education of army officers, not merely 
in military tactics but along intellectual lines. Mr. Root 
has recommended that officers of the national guard (our 


militia) or of former volunteers be permitted during their 
vacations to study with regular army officers at West 
Point and at the army post schools; for, in our army, 
study is not a hardship but a high privilege. 

Mr. Root has long felt that he could spare no more of 
his valuable time to the country. Kut he consented to 
remain in office till certain important matters could be ar- 
ranged. Among them was the recently decided Alaskan 
boundary case on which he was one of our commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. Root’s resignation will take effect in January. He 
will be succeeded by that able and patriotie jurist Judge 
Taft of Ohio who, as governor of the Philippines, has 
rendered our country some distinguished services. He is 
learned in the law and is a man of marked ability. 


Great Industries 


Turpentine 


Turpentine is manufactured in Europe, India and 
the United States from the oily sap of the pine tree. 
From the pine forests of Georgia and the other coast 
states from North Carolina to Louisiana, our country 
supplies two-thirds of the world’s entire product. 
Russia and Scandinavia are the chief sources of the 
European supply. Wilmington, Newbern and Beau- 
fort, N. C., and other towns near the sources of supply 
are centers of its manufacture. Brunswick and Sa. 
vannah, Ga.. are the chief shipping points. From the 
latter more turpentine is exported than trom any 
other port in the world. During the busy season the 
wharves at Savannah are literally covered with bar- 
rels of turpentine, brought there by river and rail, to 
be shipped to every part of the United States and to 
Europe, where it is used in making varnish and mix- 
ing paints, principally. 

It, has been estimated that the turpentine industry 
in the United States employs about 350,000 people. 

The method of gathering the crude turpentine in 
this country has peen very destructive. Two men 
work together, one on each side of a tree, chopping 
out a kind of a pocket called a ‘‘box’’ that will hold 
about three pints of sap. As the men chop in turna 
right-handed man and a left-handed man work to- 
gether whenever possibie, and each gang of menis 
under the direction of an overseer. 

The ‘‘box’’ is cut in the base of the tree, and serves 
asacatch basin for the thick white sap as it oozes 
from the scarified trunk above. This sap soon hardens 
into a gummy mass about as thick as molasses. The 
boxes fill up every few days and the men scoop out the 
sap and putitinto the keg that each carries with him 
Ten thousand five hundred boxes make what is calle 
a crop, and there are turpentine forests or farms that 
have millions of boxes and employ hundreds of ne- 
groes. 

The only use of the box is to hold the pine sap and 
itis such an abuse of the tree as to cause its early 
death, for this cutting diminishes the flow of sap, 
lowers the vitality of the tree, makes it less produc- 
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tive, opens a wide entrance for decay and disease, 
weakens the power of the tree to withstand wind, and 
—most dangerous of all—provides a magazine of in- 
flammable material within easy reach of the ground 
fires common in southern forests. How disastrous 
the boxing process is to the pine forests may be in- 


THE TREE 1S BOXED E CHIPPED 
Gathering Turpentine. 

ferred from the estimate that something like 2,000,000 

acres of virgin forests are boxed annually. 

The trees thus abused are not large around, but 
straight, and so tall that you could set an eight-story 
house under some of them without touching the lower 
branches. 

Gathering the turpentine begins us soon as the sap 
moves in the spring and the trees must be cut again 
and again during the summer to keep the wounds 
fresh. Frank G. Carpenter in his very superior Geo- 
graphical Reader—North America (American Book 
Co., 60c.), says of this damaging process: 

The next year a place is cut out on the tree a little 
higher up to furnish turpentine gum for the next sea- 
son. But that of the second yeur is not so good as the 
first. The sap grows durker from year to year and 
after five or six years it is so dark that it is not valu- 
able, and the tree is ready to die. 

The forestry bureau of the United States depuart- 
ment of agriculture has been investigating this de- 
structive method of securing turpentine and is urging 
a new process invented two years ago by Dr. C. H. 
Herty, working under the direction of .the bureau. 
His apparatus,is very simple. It consists merely of an 
earthenware cup that can quickly be fastened onjthe 
tree with a sixpenny wire nail inserted thru a nailhole 
in the top of the cup, into which run two shallow gal- 
vanized iron troughs. This is known as the cup and 
gutter system. It is cheap, durable, incapable of'‘get- 
ting out’of order, not likely to, be interfered with by 
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hogs and grazing cattle, and, above all, obtains a 
larger quantity of high grade products, by adding 
over 75 per cent to the value of the yield, with far 
less injury to the trees. 

Dr. Herty had been preceded by a number of others 
in the search for an invention of this kind, and pat- 
ents have at different times been issued for various 
devices. But none had succeeded in superseding the 
‘*box.’’ Itis worth while to call attention, in what is 
sometimes called an ‘‘age of commercialism,’’ to the 
fact that Dr. Herty has not attempted, by the monop 
oly of a patent, to secure his own enrichment. Instead 
he has benefited the South by the free gift of what it 
is estimated can give to this industry in a single year 
more than $13,000,000 worth of additional output— 
considerably more than the interest which Mr. Car- 
negie draws during the same time from the $200,000, - 
000 of United States Steel Corporation bonds which he 
received as the price of the Carnegie works. 

The forestry bureau’s experts believe that the gen- 
eral introduction of Dr. Herty’s cup and gutter sys- 
tem in our southern states will raise the turpentine 
production of this country by more than a third, pro- 
vided the same number of trees are used. 

Two years ago when Dr. Herty first mude known 
his discoveries he put 20,000 cups into operation. Last 
year this figure was increased to about 400,000. This 
yeur a conservative estimate places the number of 
cups to be used at 3,000,000. The figures give some 
indication of the rapidity with which turpentine oper- 
ators are adopting the new system. The change of 
methods has been so rapid that the pottery company 
which undertook to supply operators with earthen 
cups has been unable to keep up with its orders and 
has had to refuse contracts for over 2,000,000 cups. It 
is believed that the majority of the large turpentine 
operators in this country will soon give up the de- 
structive boxing system and will extract their turpen- 
tine by means of the economic cups and gutters, that 
not only greatly increase the amount of turpentine 
produced, but are an important factor in saving the 
pine forests of the South, since, instead of killing the 
trees by wounds inflicted on them, the cup and gutter 
system is not fatal to the life of the tree, and does 
very little damuge to the timber. 


Barrels of turpentine awaiting shipment from 
the wharfs at Savannah, 

The bureau of forestry has arranged to give the per- 
sonal assistance of Dr. Herty to turpentine operators 
who desire to install the new system. 

After the gummy pine sap is taken from the tree it 
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must be distilled. Four barrels of it will produce one 
of turpentine and what remains will be rosin. The 
gummy sap is mixed with water and put in a great 
kettle over a hot furnace. As the gum melts the tur- 
pentine in it passes off in the form of steam and con- 
denses in a coil of pipe kept cold by water running 
over it, so that at the end of the pipe a clear white 
stream of turpentine flows out into barrels that are 
ready to be shipped at once. 

When the rosin left in the kettle by the boiling be- 
comes thick it is put into barrels, where it soon hard- 
ens ready to be sold. 


Maps 

So often there is a dearth of suitable maps to illus- 
trate both geography and history work. To obviate 
this difficulty I went to the State Publishing House 
and bought a number of sheets of blank paper, the 
size used for a large newspaper. These are very 
cheap. On these I have different pupils make draw- 
ings, on a large scale, to illustrate particular lessons. 
These maps are colored with colored pencils. When 
teaching the countries which at first owned our soil, 
T had a large map of North America drawn. The 
oceans and rivers were given in blue; to illustrate the 
part claimed by Spain yellow was used; red indicated 
France; England was shown by brown; Russia by 
green, and Sweden by purple. The explanations were 
written in a reserved space below. This map (and 
others) I placed on an improvised easel during the 
lessons, and these different parts were pointed out and 
explained. In geography similar maps are used in 


teaching comparative size and characteristics of differ- 
ent states. Pupils enjoy being chosen to make the 
maps, as it is a recognition of their work. 

—Harry C. Green, Pierre, S. D. 


Busy Work 


Draw, cut and mount pictures of the toys you would 
like at Christmas; pictures of the reindeer, and of 
Santa Claus himself; draw the camels. Perforate, 
sew and fold a star. 

For covers of little booklets to contain the Christ- 
mas writing and drawing, cut stars from tinted card- 
board, tie together with narrow ribbon and upon the 
outside hektograph an evergreen tree, cones, holly, 
mistletoe, reindeer, Santa Claus, etc. 


The Message ot the Snowflake 
‘““The snowflake kissed me, ‘‘ You wouldn’t believe it 
As on it sped, I almost know, 
And told me a story,”’ But I was a raindrop 
The little maid said. Before I was snow. 
“T didn’t mind it, I fell by the roadside, 
So soft and cold, And there I lay, 
And here is the story Till the sun drew me up 
The snowflake told: Thru the air one day. 
‘On a cloud I floated, 
Till cold I grew, 
Then I turned to a snowflake, 
And flew down to you. 
And this is my message, 
So sweet and sure, 
Be pure like the snowflake, 
Be pure, be pure.”’ —E. G. W. R. 


PAPER CUTTING AND PASTING 
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Christmas Gxercises 


A Carniyal of the Months 


A Christmas Exercise 

For the exercise which follows, let twelve children, to 
represent the twelve months, be each provided with a 
candle. It will bea pretty idea to have different colors. 
The first child must have his candle lighted for him, then 
when it comes to each, in turn, to recite, let him light his 
eandle from the one next to him. Impress the children 
with the idea that all the year round takes its light from 
Christmas Day, and the Light of the World. 

Have the candles so arranged on a shelf or in a corner, 
that, after the candles are lighted, the decorative effect 
may be brought out. Evergreens twined about the shelf 
would be an appropriate decoration. 

JANUARY 


I am little January; perhaps you do not know 

How far I’ve come to great you, across the fields of 
snow. 

Perhaps you weren’t expecting I’d be so very small; 

Perhaps you're almost wishing I hadn’t come at all. 

I’ve lots of little sisters, and little brothers too, 

And every one is coming tc make a call on you. 

But I got ready quickly, and came right straight off 
here 

To be the first to greet you this happy, bright New 
Year. 

—Elizabeth B. Comins. 
FEBRUARY. 


“This cold little month with its twenty-eight days 
Is the season of snow with its fast-fleeting sleighs, 
When icicles hang from each corner and nook, 
And skates are skimming on river and brook. 
When the sparrows come in from the snow-covered 
lane 
And chirrup for crumbs by the bright window pane 
And dear little cupid stops in on his way, 
With missives of love on St. Valentine’s Day.”’ 
MARC3. 
I am the month of the wind and the sun, 
Life I bring in my blustering train; 
I drive the frost from his vantage ground, 
And carpet with green the spreading plain; 
And many a blossom so brave and fair 
Peeps up thru the snow to welcome me. 
I am called the king, but I come to bear 
My crown to the gentle one to wear. 
APRIL. 


Here come the sunbeams and the soft,gentle showers, 
As they play hide-and-seek in their hunt for the 


flowers. 

First it rains, then it shines; then it shines, then it 
rains, 

Till the fields and the meadows, the gardens and 
lanes 


Are sparkling with tears and with smiles all in one, 
Like diamonds reflecting the rays of the sun; 

But April will teach both the sunshine and rain 
To speed the growth of the fruit and the grain, 
For others to offer at Christmas time. 


MAY. 


Here is May, sweet May—all love her! 
Scatter apple-blossoms above her! 
Joyous May! She gives a nest 
To the waiting yellow breast. 
Wheresoe’er her footsteps pass 
Blue-eyed blossoms deck the grass. 
At her voice the woodlands ring 
With the music of the spring. 
Last the brooklet runs to meet her, 
Leafy sprigs bend down to greet her. 
Listen now! She comes this way, 
Bud and blossom. ‘Tis the May. 
Flowers, flowers May shall bring 
To offer to the Child and King. 
JUNE. 
I am the month of the roses—whiite, yellow and red, 
Their fragrance all over the garden I spread. 
The woodlands are ringing, the clover fields hum— 
The glories and music of summer have come. 
I bring the robin, the swallow, the oriole gay, 
The bluebird, the wren and the bright feathered jay. 
To pour their glad warblings in melodies clear, 
To show to the earth that God’s love is here. 


JULY. 


“When the scarlet cardinal tells 
Her dream to the dragon-fly, 
And the lazy breeze makes a nest in 
the trees 
And murmurs a lullaby, 
It is July. 


“When the tangled cobweb pulls 
The cornflower’s blue cup away, 
And the lilies tall lean over the wall 
To bow to the butterfly 

It is July. 


“When the heat like a mist-veil floats, 
And poppies flame in the rye, 
And the silver note in the stream- 
let’s throat 
Has softened almost to a sigh, 
It is July.” 
AUGUST. 
I am the month of sunshine, 
Of mellow, golden rays: 
Of ripening fruit and yellowing corn 
And long, bright golden days. 
In the shady thicket 
Robin hides away; 
Grasshopper and cricket 
Drowsy concerts play. 
My own bright flowers shall crown me, 
I bring abundance here; 
Pure gold the month of August brings 
To greet the Christ-child dear. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Ripe, ripe and mellow 
Apples red and yellow. 
Peaches in the orchard, 
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Grapes upon the wall, 
Berries in the hedges, 
Nuts upon the ledges, 
Dusky bloom of purple plum, 
And nectarine that fall. 
Ripe, ripe and mellow. 
The first fruits bring September 
To the Birthday in December. 


OCTOBER. 


Have you seen him, Prince October, 

In his garb of russet sober? 

With his cap-plumes all aflying 

Each with each in color vying? 

Never comes he empty handed, 
Gorgeous vestments rainbow banded; 
Apples red and green and yellow; 
Grapes, and pears, and peaches mellow; 
There he comes, his own gifts bearing ; 
These the land will soon be sharing. 


NOVEMBER. 


The leaves now are gone, all the blossoms are dead; 
The birds and the bees—all, all now have fled, 

The gardens are withered and faded and bare; 

No sweet-smelling flowers are now blooming there, 
Naught but the chrysanthemums lovely and true, 
That come at the end, when the summer is thru, 

To bring to the Christ child as the year fades away, 
As a token of love for Christmas Day. 


DECEMBER. 


I am the merriest month of the year, 

Filled with gladness and joy and with rousing good 
cheer! 

Tho there’s ice on the ponds and there’s snow on the 
ground, 

Green holly and mistletoe ever abound 

To tell us of Christmas, of hope and of light, 

When hearts are all merry and happy and bright. 


CHORUS— 


And little children join the throng 
At Christmas time, at Christmas time, 
And put your gladness into song 
At blessed Christmas time. 
For unto you a Savior’s given 
To light you on the path to heaven, 
And thence no suppliant shall be driven 
At blessed Christmas time. 


A New Year’s Exercise 


BY WILLIS N. BUGBEE. 


The New King 


Cuaracters: Old Year, New Year, Father Time, cour- 
tiers and maids. 

Costumes: Old Year is dressed as an old man in royal 
robes and crown; New Year as a young man; Father 
Time as an old man bearing the typical symbols—the 
sickle and hour-glass; the courtiers wear long embroid- 
ered dress coats, knee breeches with stripes at sides and 


low shoes or slippers; the maids wear white dresses. 
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Scene: A large chair, elevated and decorated to repre- 
sent a throne, stands in the center and rear of stage. The 
Old Year is seated with head in his hand, his elbow rest- 
ing on the arm of the chair. The maids stand at the 
left. 

The following verses may be recited, or sung to some 
familiar tune. 

Maids: 

Upon his throne the Old Year sits, 
His life-course nearly run, 

And dreams of deeds done in the past, 
Of victories nobly won. 


(Father Time enters at right, very slowly, places hand 
upon Old Year’s shoulder and points toward left.) 
Ah, fondly does he cherish now, 
These memories in his heart; 
He dreams and waits till Father Time 
Shall hid him to depart. 
[Exit Father Time. ] 
(Enter courtiers at right, slowly.) 
Courtiers: 
O, gracious king! What news doth bring 
The sad look to your face? 
What means that sound? Who comes to-night 
At such a rapid pace? 


Old Year: 


Do you not know? Across the snow 
The New Year comes tonight. 

He hastens here, the glad New Year, 
With heart and spirits light. 


Courtiers: 


Then his must be all things that we 
Have loved and called your own; 

And he shall wear the jeweled crown, 
And sit upon the throne. 


Old Year (glancing uneasily toward left): 


The people sing; the joy-bells ring 
To greet him on his way; 
E’en now he enters at the gate, 
And I must haste away. 


(The piano is played softly, and voices outside, at left, 
sing to some lively tune.) 
The New Year comes! The New Year comes! 
The happy New Year comes! 
He brings sweet peace and joy and hope 
To all the nation’s homes. 


(As the New Year, followed by his train of courtiers 
enters very slowly, the red lights are burned. The maids 
sing, and ring small bells to accompany the piano. The 
Old Year arises and passes slowly from the stage at right, 
followeu by courtiers. During the latter part of the 
song the New Year sits in the chair, the crown is placed 
upon his head and courtiers group about him.) 


‘Ring out the old, ring in the new; 
Ring happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him zo; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


“Ring out the grief that saps the mind 
For those that here we see no more; 
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Ring out the feud of rich and poor; 
Ring in redress for all mankind. 


“Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right; 

Ring in the common law of goud. 


“Ring in the valiant man and free; 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the Jand; 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 


All Sing: (tune of “Auld Lang Syne”) 


II. 


We wish you alla glad New Year! 


A glad new year to all! 
May less of sorrow, more of joy 
Upon your pathway fall. 


May all your days be giv’n to toil, 
Your nights to peaceful rest; 
May sweet contentment ever reign 
Supreme within your breast. 
Again we wish you happiness, 
Good health and best of cheer: 
May God’s rich blessings be with you 
Thru all the coming year. 


(Curtain) 


NATURE STUDY 
Outline Study of the Christmas 


Tree Family 


LILLIAN C. FLINT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


—— 


Name. 

Family name, Coniferae, signifying cone bearing, is 
from their peculiar mode of fruit bearing. 

Pine, derivation uncertain; some claiming pion, mean- 
ing fat from the resinous oily product; others say 
from pen, a mountain, this being considered their 
natural home. 

Description. 

Differ from other plants in that they have more than 
two seed leaves in the embryo, sometimes as many 
as fifteen. 

Leaves of pine proper arranged in groups of two, 
three, or five. All leaves of this family are ever- 
green except the larch. 

They have small tops in proportion to their hight and 
thickness, the cone shape being considered an at- 
traction by some. 

They are furnished with an unusually large quantity 
of small rootlets, but these do not cover so large a 
surface as those of other trees. For this reason 
they do not break off in a wind storm as do other 
trees, but are uprooted. 

Woody fiber of the trunk is filled with hollow tubes 
containing a resinous juice called turpentine. These 
resin cells penetrate all parts of the plant, even tha 
roots. 

When a branch is broken off it becomes charged with 
resin and forms a pine knot. 

Throw out their branches in a horizontal direction, 
protect their roots in summer and retain the mois- 
ture in the soil. 

Some pines have the branches in irregular order, 
others arranged in whorls around the trunk and as 
they are formed every year they furnish an easy 
way of telling the age of a tree. 

These are their principal characteristics but they are 
so extensively distributed over the earth that they 
have developed curious habits due to climate and 
environment. 

Best soil for them is a sand formed of granite, but 
pitch pine grows on parched soil, white cedar in 
swamps, red cedar and Jarch on rocky hillsides, 
spruce and hemlock like moisture. 


III. Locality. 


IV. 


Inhabit every part of the earth. 

Italy, China and Japan hold them in grent esteem. 
Japanese display great ingenuity in their cultiva- 
tion, cut and trim them in every conceivable 
shape. 

They generate an agreeable odor over large tracts of 
country, and aid in the preservation of the earth, 
for they are soil binders. 

Their durability is great and there are remains found 
of this wood used in temples two thousand years 
ago. 

In some of the trees the cones require two or three 
years to come to perfection. 

Their seeds have remarkable tenacity of life and will 
remain in the ground for years, protected by the 
cool shade of the forest above them, but when the 
trees are removed they immediately vegetate. 

Most remarkable, the Sequoia, or redwood of Cali- 
fornia. One Sequoia gigantea was 106 feet in cir- 
cumference and 275 feet high. Some of the Cali- 
fornia trees said to be 3000 years old. 


Enemies. 


With the exception of the oaks, the pine furnishes 
homes for a larger variety of insects than does any 
other tree. 

Insects inhabit the leaves, the bark, the shoots, the 
trunk. 

The pines feed the curiously checkered caterpillar. 

The white pine weevil sometimes kills whole forests 
of pines. 

Would kill off all the white pine were it not for the 
woodpeckers that spend their lives in destroying 
them, and the ichneumon-fly which lays its eggs in 
the nest of the young weevil. 

Turpentine moths destroy the shoots and buds. 

The bark loosener is found in great numbers under 
the bark. 

Borers make merry in the trunk. 


Use to man. 

Barbarians knew their virtues. Used their wood for 
canoes on account of lightness and strength, and 
their slender roots for sewing the seams together, 
while their resin gave extra stability by;tightening 
their seams. 

Made food of the inner bark. To this day Indians 
light fires under them so that they drop their cones 
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and then the seeds are used for food. 

Of special importance in naval products; from pines 
are made the best masts; of value in the building 
and finishing of houses. Bark, especially hemlock, 
is of great value in tanning; from others are ob- 
tained various kinds of pitch, tar, turpentine, resins, 
balsams. 

Aromatic gums are obtained from tropical trees of 
this family. 

Many of the products of the pine are used for medi- 
cine. 

Their breath odor is healing to invalids and their 
sighing has a soothing effect. 

White pine alone is used for large beams, posts, 


covering of wooden buildings, framework of houses 
barns, bridges, clap-boards, shingles. 

Has softness and beauty, in panels, wainscoting 
frames of windows, cornices and moldings. 

Receives paint perfectly and is usually painted. 

Occasionally varnished to show the grain and then is 
a light yellow or reddish color. 

Takes gilding well and is used for picture frames. 

Great lumber states are Maine, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
Oregon. 

The red cedar helps out the squirrels’ larder during 
the winter as do the pine cones. 

Our holiday season would be bare without them for 
they furnish the Christmas trees of the world. 


American Pine. 
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Do We Teach Bookkeeping 
As it is Actually Practiced. 


H. M. ROWE, Ph. D. 


Tus subject implies that we may not. If commercial 

schools make one claim stronger than another, it is 
that their instruction is practical, and that the student 
is not only made familiar with commercial subjects, but 


that he is taught to do things exactly as he will be expected . 


to do them in business. This claim is made especially 
for bookkeeping and the work of the office. 

If our claims are fully sustained, it is well that we 
should know it and that the world should know it. If 
we fail in any particular, it is equally important that we 
should know the truth and remedy our deficiencies. 

We include under the subject of bookkeeping (a) the 
preparation of business papers, (b) the recording of trans- 
actions, (ce) the adjustment and summing up of the re- 
sults shown by accounts, and (d) the office practice inci- 
dent thereto. By the latter we mean the ways of doing 
things that have become accepted as correct by common 
custom and usage not only as they apply to internal of- 
fice affairs, but as they control in our business relations 
with others. Indeed, the extent to which we can make 
good our claim of teaching “business” depends largely 
upon the extent to which we familiarize our students with 
those methods and ways of doing things in our commerce 
and industry, which have crystallized into and individu- 
alized our American system of finance, commerce and in- 
dustry. 

In considering this question we must remember that 
there are limitations placed-upon instruction in commer- 
cial branches, 2s they are upon all other technical sub- 
jects, in the extent to which a system of training for the 
future occupation or empleyment may be carried. The 
claim that any school can supple a training which is the 
equivalent of an actual practical experience, can never 
be sustained. 

Many of the limitations of a few years ago have disap- 
peared. A number of those that yet remain will shortly 
disappear, because they are unreal and never existed in 
fact. Just a few can never be overcome, because they are 
inherent. For instance, it is impossible to bring into the 
school room the actual values represented in things and 
the elements of actual gain or loss, both of which are 
controlling factors in our dealings, and therefore we 
should be careful. how we use the word “actual.” The 
transactions we employ, with the business papers and the 
records pertaining thereto, can never be more than illus- 
/rative, and, therefore, can never possess the element of 
personal advantage or disadvantage which under our so- 
cial organism is the underlying incentive and initiative 
for all human action, whether it be good or bad. 

In the main, I think, our claim that we impart practi- 
cal instruction can be maintained, but, unfortunately, 
some. of our deficiencies are of a kind that lay us open to 
attack at the most vulnerable points by those who have 
been practically trained in the school of experience. 


— 


A FEW CRITICISMS. 


The first criticsm I would offer relates to the impracti- 
cal nature of some of the transactions we present to our 
students as illustrative of the kind of transactions they 
will find in certain lines of business. All transactions are 
made between persons, and the first and simplest relation 
of debtor and creditor is based upon the obligation creat- 
ed when one person receives something of value from an- 
other to which he does not at once give something of equiv- 
alent value, and that obligation is personal, instantaneous, 
is immediately in force, and is recognized as binding in 
law and equity, whether a formal record of the obligation 
he kept or not. 

From this we must conclude that the personal account 
should be considered first, and that our first transactions 
should illustrate and fix in mind of the student the per- 
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sonal obligations assumed in the exchanges of values be- 
tween persons. I know this may be considered by some 
to be a question of method, but what must the practical 
bookkeeper think when he picks up one of our texts 
and finds a series of transactions in which the personal 
equation is practically ignored? Such entries as “Cash 
to Merchandise,” “Merchandise to Cash,” “Notes Receiv- 
able to Mechandise,” “Merchandise to Notes Payable,” 
which he finds in such profusion, are the rare transactions 
in any business office, and when they do oceur they are 
known as “Cash Purchases” and “Cash Sales,” and are 
not recorded at all in the way that our text-books would 
indicate. He would tell you that in any but a retail bus- 
iness, if merchandice were sold “terms cash,” it would be 
charged to the buyer in his account, and the buyer would 
be credited when payment was received, even if such pay- 
ment were made on the same date with the sale, and that 
the operation would be reversed if it were a purchase made 
for cash. 

What transaction can be simpler than one in which a 
purchase or sale is made is made with a person? The 
borrowing of a jack-knife has instilled into the mind of 
the youth almost from his cradle a sense of personal ob- 
ligation, and his entire environment almost from his first 
days of conscious responsibility has given him a fairly 
accurate conception of what it is to owe or be owed. There- 
fore our beginning transactions should particularly show 
the debiting and crediting of personal accounts. 

THE CASH-BOOK ADVOCATE. 

Then the bookkeeper would find that the student is in- 
structed to make entries for cash received and paid in the 
journal. He would tell you very quickly that such en- 
tries were never so recorded in a real set of books, and 
that however small a business might be, certainly a cash- 
book would be kept. When we use the terms “debit and 
credit” in connection with any other account than the 
personal account, they simply become terms of conven- 
ience and designate which side of an account is referred 
to, and nothing more. When we say, “debit cash when 
received,” we do not mean that cash owes us. It simply 
means that we are grouping all receipts of cash in one 
column on the left-hand side, and all payments of cash 
in another column on the right-hand side. The same is 
true of the merchandise account and all accounts showing 
cost and returns. It is easier to teach the student to en- 
ter receipts and payments of cash in the cash-book than 
in the journal, with the advantage that he will never have 
to change his method. The same argument will hold good 
in regard to recording of purchases, sales, notes and ac- 
ceptances, ete., although perhaps in a lesser degree. 

What is Mr. Bookkeeper likely to think when he finds 
transaction after transaction of purchases and sales “ou 
account,” when he knows that every business concern has 
definite terms of credit, which are distinctly stated on the 
bill accompanying the goods? Imagine the impression 
created in his mind when he sees the record of receipts 
and payments of cash “on account,” when he knows and 
everyone experienced in business affairs knows that now- 
adays it is indeed a rare thing when a check is not issued 
in payment of a special bill either when the bill is due or 
before the expiration of such time as will entitle the payer 
to a discount allowance, and that a buyer at once hurts 
his credit who will remit a check “on account” or in part 
payment of a bill or fail to take a discount of 2 per cent. 
in ten days on a 60-day bill. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF “TERMS” IN TRANSACTIONS. 

The terms on which transactions are made seem to me 
to be of great importance. In the eruder development 
of our business system which prevailed some years ago, 
with the corresponding slower methods in the transporta- 
tion of goods and in the exchanges of money, making set- 
tlement was much more difficult than at present. Terms 
of eredit are now very strictly adhered to. Checks are 
rarely received or given “on account.” <A separate set- 
tlement is made for each bill, and when the term of set- 
tlement extends over a period of sixty days, a discount for 
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cash is generally allowed. This fact is, in my judgment, 
an insurmountable barrier to the use of a variety of price- 
lists, and must remain a serious objection in any book- 
keeping that follows that plan in which the incoming bus- 
iness papers are used. I was talking to the president of 
a very large business corporation a few days since with 
2 trade extending to every state in the Union, who told 
me that if a customer did not take advantage of their 2 
per cent. 10-day discount on a 60-day bill, his house at 
once made inquiries as to the condition of his business. 
Some houses allow as much as 4 per cent. and 5 per cent. 
¢ash discount. These facts should be reflected and fixed 
in the mind of the student by the transactions we submit 
to him in our course of study. We fail utterly in our 
teaching if we fail to impress our students with the ines- 
timable value of credit, how to sustain it, and how it may 
be impaired, and how quickly his own business integrity 
will be questioned who neglects to guard his credit with 
the utmost care. 

Now, my friends, we have no defense to offer for these 
things, because it has been demonstrated that they can 
be taught exactly as they are disposed of in the books of 
a real business, with even better results than otherwise. It 
is true that some of these defects are remedied in ad- 
vanced work, and it may be argued that it is necessary 
to depart somewhat from the methods of the business of- 
fice for the sake of simplicity and to meet the limited cap- 
acity of the student when he first takes up the subject, but 
this is an unsound argument, because it conflicts with the 
established educational principle that what is once taught 
should never be untaught. 

These are suggestions regarding but a few deficiencies 
in our instruction in bookkeeping which, in my judgment, 
should be remedied. We have no excuse for their coutin- 
vance, nor can we claim to impart practical instruction, 
or that we teach bookkeeping as it is practiced as long as 
they remain in our course of study. 


NEW YEAR’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


@.8%.% Every number of The Journal from now until the 
close of the school year will be of unusual interest and value to 
Catholic teachers. The series of articles by a ‘Reverend Super- 
intendent,”’ begun in this number, will continue from month to 
month, giving in detail the most approved methods of conduct- 
ing work in the common branches. These articles are based on 
lectures delivered at teachers’ meetings, and inasmuch as_ the 
schools under the supervision of our contributor rank among 
the first in the country, the importance of the series will be 
apparent. 


M8. We would also call attention to the continued article 
on “The Training of Catholic Teachers.” The writer, Very 
Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., President of Holy Cross Col- 
lege, Brookland, D. C., has made a special study of past and 
present training courses for teachers, and he traces the devel- 
opment of the normal school idea from its very beginning down 
to date. He has familiarized himself with the work in the no 
vitiates of most of our religious teaching orders, and his ob- 
servations are timely and stimulating. 


.%.%Among the many new and important features to be 
found in coming issues of The Journal, we would here mention, 
a series of four papers on “The Teaching of Christian Doc- 
trine,”’ by ‘Leslie Stanton,’ a religious teacher of wide exper- 
ience and marked success. His ‘“‘pen-name”’ is a guarantee of 
the excellence of any article to which it is attached. The first 
two papers will deal with the all-important matter of prepar- 
ation for the catechist. The third paper will treat of the use 
of Biblical texts, while the fourth will consist of a number of 
observations on the employment of Biblical and other stories 
in the catechism class. 


Children’s Apologia,” omitted this month, will be 
continued in our Goming numbers, as will all regular features 
and departments. We have on hand and arranged for, a great 
variety of shorter articles, embodying methods, plans and out- 
lines—all of unusual value for progressive and zealous teachers. 
Considering that this material will present the results of much 
experience, the suggestions offered and plans submitted must 
necessarily save much waste in the school-room. Every teach- 
er should have the benefit of these articles, and if you know of 
one who is not now getting The Journal, call his attention to 
it or send his name on a card to us. If you desire to make a 
Christmas present of The Journal for the balance of the school 
year to some friend engaged in the work, send us 50 cents, and 
we will forward copies with announcement card, to the address 
given. 


Publishers’ Notes. 


The past month has been marked by nu- 
merous large and serious fires in Catho- 
lic institutions, the most disastrous of which 
was the destruction of the $250,000 seminary 
at Ottawa, Canada. Unfortunate occur- 
rences of this kind turn our thoughts for- 
cibly to the urgent need of ample appli- 
ances for quickly extinguishing incipient 
blazes, and proper equipment in the way 
of fire escapes for enabling rapid exit of 
children and inmates. These are problems 
that must be*met by school authorities and 
superiors of institutions, and no delay or 
false economy should be allowed in a mat- 
ter which means protection of lives and 
large property interests. Many a fire which 
would doubtless have destroyed large insti- 
tutions has ben checked by having on hand 
a chemical extinguisher or line of hose. 
To all needing anything in this line. we 
would suggest writing to the Racine-Bab- 
cock Fire Extinguisher Co.. South Milwau- 
kee, Wis. This is a perfectly reliable con- 
cern, manufacturing everything in the wav 
of fire appliances. They will send descrip- 
tive circulars of their goods, free, to those 
asking. 

We are pleased to announce to teachers 
of the piano a new work that comes high- 
Iv recommended by competent authorities. 
“Piano Technic for Children.” by Julia 
Lois Caruthers, has just been brought out 
by the reliable music house of Clavton F. 
Summy Co., 220 Wabash avenue. Chicago. 
Ill. It is an elementary presentation of the 
subject of Piano Technic, pointing the 
technical way far beyond the elementary 
stages of piano playing. The work con- 
tains 142 pages. and among its new and 
helpful features are forty illustrations of 
a child’s hand, in practice. It sells at $2,— 
strongly bound in cloth. See publishers’ 
announcement of it on page 121. 


We wish to call the attention of our read- 
ers to the six free trips to the St. Louis 
Exhibition given by the Willard Chemical 
Co.. 19 Cornhill, Boston. Mass., to the six 
winners of a contest that is described in 
this firm’s advertisement in this issue. 
The Willard Chemical Co. is absolutely re- 
liable; we know that they will carry out 


their part of the offer, and our readers wil! 
be perfectly safe in entering the contest. 
They also give a beautiful “Official” sou- 
venir to every person entering the contest. 
The full details of this novel offer will be 
found on the inside of back cover page. 


“Lessons in Physies.” by Lothrop D. Hig- 
gins, instructor in physics in the Morgan 
School, Clinton, Conn. Cloth. 379 pages. 
lilustrated. Price, 90 cents. Higgins’ ‘“Les- 
sons in Physics” provides a thorough course 
in physics for schools which offer little or 
no laboratory work. Principles are explain- 
ed by reference to common or familiar phe- 
nomena rather than to set laboratory ex- 
periments. Ginn & Co., Boston, publishers. 

s 

Messrs. Rand, McNally & Co. have evi- 
dently scored a distinct hit in ‘‘A First 
Book in Business Methods,” which they 
have just published. It is surprising that 
with the present interest in commercial 
education, publishers have not been quick- 
er to meet the need in the way of text- 
books. So far as we know this is the only 
book on the subject suitable for the eighth 
grade and the first years of high schools. 
The authors—Mr. Teller, credit for 
the Puritan Manufacturing Co., of Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., and Mr. Brown, head of the 
commercial department of the Rock Island, 
high school—have shown’ excellent 
judgment in the selection of the subject- 
matter. Cloth, square, 12mo.. 272 pages, 75 
cents. Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, 
New York, London. 

* * * 

When in need of supplies or apparatus for 
your chemical laboratory. write to Apfel- 
Murdoch Co., 82 Lake street, Chicago. Jusi 
now they are offering special bargains in 
triple beam laboratory balances, and 
stills. 

“Treasure Island,"’ by Robert Louis Stev- 
enson. Edited for the “Canterbury Clas- 
sics’’ by Theda Gildemeister of the Wino- 
1a (Minn.) state normal school. Illustrat- 
ed by G. C. Widney. Cloth, 12mo., 328 pages, 
40 cents. Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago 
and New York. Miss Gildemeister has sup- 
plied a very attractive ‘‘Biography” of 
Stevenson, some helpful ‘‘Notes” for the 
pupil, a “Reading List,” and some “Sug- 


gestions to Teachers,”’ all of which make 
the book more valuable and _ interesting. 
The illustrations are by Widney, and 
there is a remarkably fine reproduction of 
Arthur Smith's portrait of Stevenson as a 
frontispiece. We believe teachers will wel- 
come this book as a supplementary reader 
for the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


The Contents of the December Numbe* 

includes the following articles .... 

Recent Theories in Regard to the De- 
termination of Sex. Prof. T. H. Mor- 
gan. 

The Academy of Science of St. Louis. 
Prof. Wm. Trelease. 

The Tetrahedral Kites of Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell. Gilbert H. Grosvenor. 
Hertzain Wave Wireless Telegraphy. 

Dr. J. A. Fleming. 

The Salmon and Salmon Streams of 
Alaska. Pres. David Starr Jordan. 
The Storm Center in the Balkans. Dr. 
Allan McLaughlin. 
The Growth of Rural Population. 

Frank T. Carlton. 

Rear Admiral Melville, U. S. N., and Ap- 
plied Science in the Construction of the 
New Fleet. The late Prof. R. H. 
Thurston. 

The Popular Science Monthly has had 

few rivals and no equal in the educative 

service jit has done for the American 
people. A complete set of the volumes 
thus far published is both a history of 
science for the period covered, and at 
the same time a pretty complete eyclo- 
pedia of natural science. There is noth- 
ing to fill its place, and to carry it on 
is a benefaction to the public.—W. > 
Harris, U. S. Commissioner. of Edu 
‘ : 


tion. 
THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


SUB-STATION 84, NEW YORK CITY 
$3.00 per year. 30 cents per copy. 
The Popular Science Monthly will be 
sent for six months for one dollar to 
new subscribers mentioning The Catho- 
lic School Journal. 
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Archbishop-Elect of Milwaukee. 


Rt. Rev. S. G. Messmer, D. D. 


&.%.%The report that Bishop Mess- 
mer, of Green Bay, is to succeed the 
late Archbishop of Milwaukee has been 
confirmed. The bishop's great experi- 
ence and scholastic accomplishments 
make the appointment an ideal one. 
3ishop Messmer is pre-cminently 2 
scholar, and his scholastic attainments 
have brought him deserved recognition. 
When the Catholic University at Wash- 
ington was founded he was ealled to 
the chair of Canon Law, which he filled 
until called to the See of Green Bay. 

* 


In speaking recently of the alleged 
movement of Catholic societies in some 
sections sceking to obtain state aid for 
parochial schools, Bishop Messmer said: 

“It would be foolish to attempt any 


such step at the present time, no mat- 
ter how proper such a division of the 
state money might seem. Publie opin- 
ion is not yet ripe for such a step, 
though the feeling of need for some 
spiritual instruction in the schools is 
growing. The uniting of the Catholic 
of the state has nothing to 
do with anything of this kind. 

“The 


from the resolution adopted at the last 


societies 


reports probably originated 
meeting of the American Federation 


last summer, when a_ resolution was 


adopted suggesting that parochial 
schools be brought up to the standard 
of the public schools in all points, and 
that then aid be asked, the spiritual 
teaching being a matter left entirely 


with the management of the school.” 


believes the preliminary 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


Never before has there been a more 
absurd situation in congress. There 
have been in the past numerous dead- 
locks and numerous long-winded de- 
bates, during which no progress was 
made, but it is a new thing to have con- 
gress sitting idle at a session specially 
called by the President, with plenty of 
work before it and with apparently ne 
reason for not doing it. The house did 
its part by promptly passing the Cuban 
reciprocity bill; but the senate has sulk- 
ed over its little task set for it by the 
President, and decided that it will not 
pass the bill till Dee. 16.) The situation 
is anomalous. The house has been hold- 
ing short sessions and then adjourning 
over for three days at a time. The com- 
mittees are not all organized and so the 
regular work of the year cannot go for- 
ward. In fact there is nothing pend- 
ing before the house, and so nothing 
to act on, But it is not necessary to 
have a subject in order to talk, and so 
these have been some side remarks pass- 
ed—mostly in the way of political fene- 
ing. The champions of each side of the 
house have brandished their swords a 
little just for exercise, and a few sparks 
have been called forth. The Democrats 
have twitted the Republicans of cow- 
ardice, laziness, ete., in not tackling 
the issues of the day, but the Republi- 
cans have restrained themselves, for it 
is not the policy of the leaders to allow 
any of the big subpects, such as the 
tariff, to come up at this time, on the 
eve of a presidential campaign. “Stand 
pat,” is their watch word. 

In his message to the new Congress, 
President Roosevelt congratulates the 
country on what has been accomplish- 
ed in the direction of exercising super- 
vision over the great corporations. He 
work of the 
bureau of corporations has shown the 
wisdom of its creation. <A great step 
has taken towards securing that public- 
ity on which the President has always, 
and justly, laid so much stress. The 
legislation of the last Congress is com- 
mended as sane and moderate. Both 
corporations and labor unions, says the 
President, have done beneficent work. 
All that is asked of each is that it shall 
conform to the fundamental rules “of 
obedience to law, of individual freedom, 
and of justice.” 

The President makes numerous re- 
commendations. The most important 
ones are! 

Care and economy in appropriations. 

The creation of a Commission to in- 
vestigate as to what legislation is de- 
sirable for the development of the 
American merchant marine. A revision 
of the publie land laws which no longer 
meet present needs. The reduction of 
tariff duties on Philippine products. 
The continued strenghtening of the 
navy and the establishment of a naval 
base in the Philippines. 

The extension of the purposes for 
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which $500,000 was voted to enforce 
trust and interstate commerce laws, so 
that part of the money may be used to 
investigate and prosecute postal and 
public land frauds. 


* & 


The most important and interesting 
subject discussed by the President in 
his message is the Panama ¢anal. He 
relates what the government has done 
since the revolution broke out on the 
isthmus and vindicates the wisdom of 
it all. A canal treaty was negotiated 
with the Colombian government, which 
made no real effort to secure its ratifica- 
tion. Subsequently events at Bogota 
have shown that the Colombian govern- 
ment had absolute control over the sit- 
uation, but chose to let the treaty fail. 
That was not the treatment the United 
States deserved after it had for more 
than haif a century lived up to all its 
treaty obligations. Since the treaty of 
1846 was ratified there have been fifty- 
three revolutions, rebellions, in- 
surrections on the isthmus, and had it 
not been for the United States traffic 
across it would have been almost con- 
tinually interrupted. By rejecting the 
canal treaty Colombia deliberately pro- 
voked the final revolution which has lost 
her territory she could not, or would 
not, govern decently. The Colombian 
government is still nursing the delusion 
that the United States may be induced 


to resume negotiations with it for the 
Panama canal site. 


The resolution introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Newlands of Nevada invit- 
ing Cuba to come into United States 
called forth a pretty general protest. 
It could only do harm to agitate this 
delicate subject, by arousing the suspi- 
cion and antagonism of the Cubans, 
said one speaker. While the House was 
idly waiting for the Senate to act on the 
Cuban reciprocity bill Mr. Williams of 
Mississippi, the Democratic leader, 
threw a bomb into its midst, in the 
form of a resolution declaring the 
House to be in favor of tariff reciproci- 
ty with Canada. 


* * A 


What to do with the surplus in the 
treasury no longer promises to be a 
source of worry and political discussion 
for unless the tide takes a turn there 
will be no surplus this year. Govern- 
ment receipts for November were $44,- 
683,000, and expenses were nearly $3,- 
000,000 in excess of this. The national 
debt, less cash on hand, is now $925,- 
829,410, it having been increased by $5,- 
400,000 during the month. The net 
cash now in th treasury is $370,000,000, 
The main loss in recepits is from de- 
creased tariff revenue. People are be- 
coming more economical and are not 


importing luxuries as heavily as for the 
last few years. 


* * 


General Funston in his report on 
conditions in Alaska says that the na- 
tives of that region, including the In- 
dians, Eskimos and Aleuts are in a bad 
way. Food is searee, for they have 
slaughtered the game recklessly, and 
they are rapidly dying off from tuber- 
culosis and other exotic diseases and 
being demoralized by whiskey and oth- 
er vices brought to them by “civiliza- 
tion.” He recommends that they be 
made wards of the government, like the 
Indian tribes, but that no rations be 
given them, to encourage them in un- 
thrift. 


Of an estimated coal area of about 
4,650,000 square miles in the world, 
China is credited with 4,000,000 square 
miles; the United States has about 
280,000 square miles; Great Britain 
11,900 miles; Germany, 1,770 miles; 
France, 2,086 miles, and Belgium 510 
square miles. Area is not, however, a 
true measure of value. The anthra- 
cite fields of Pennsylvania include an 
area of only 468 miles, but these are 
undoubtedly of more value than other 
coal area of like extent anywhere in 
the world. 


The Rational Method in Reading 


By EDWARD G. WARD 


Late Superintendent of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wright’s Civil Government of the United States and 


Wright’s Constitution of Wisconsin 


method of teaching reading. 


Journal of Education. 


THIS SERIES CONSISTS OF 


Manual of Instruction for Teachers, 


Phonetic ards. First Set, 36 cents. 
cents. Third Set, 36 cents. 


‘“No one has in many years been so success- 
ful as, was Superintendent Ward of Brooklyn in 
conceiving, developing and putting forth a 
method of teaching the mechanics of reading 
quickly and uniformly well. He made hosts of 
disciples and won for his books, apparently, a 
larger use than has come to any other radical 


“‘For nine years these Readers have been on 
the market, and have been highly popular. By 
a combination of the word and the phonetic 
methods, through long experimenting in the 
schools of Brooklyn, Superintendent Ward devel- 
oped a unique metHod of teaching reading. The 
method aims to make the pupil particularly self- 
reliant and independent in his reading and gives 
him a sure command of a wide vocabulary.”— 


Primer, - - 36cents Third Reader, - 48 cents 
First Reader, - 36 cents Fourth Reader, 54 cents 
Second Reader, 44 cents Fifth Reader, - 58 cents 


Midland 


COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 


Is the best work on civi] government for Wisconsin schools 
and is generally used in them. 

Remember that the Constitution of the United States and 
the Constitution of Wisconsin are required by law to be taught 
in all public schools in the state. + 
with by a book on civi] government which does not explain 
the Constitution of both the State and the United States fully. 
Wright's book does this. 

pes Send for complete list of School Books, with 


his law is not complied 


prices, published by the 


Publishing Co., 


21 East Wilson St., Madison, Wis. 


- 36 cents 
Second Set, 48 


SILVER, BURDETT AND 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


APFEL-MURDOCH COMPANY 


CHEMISTS’ SUPPLIES 


APACITY 111 grams, 
sensitive to 0.005 
gram, reads direct- 

ly on aluminum beam to 
0.01 gram. Weights do 
not interfere and cannot 
be lost. Spirit level, lev- 
elling screw, and mov- 
able support for specific 
gravity work. 


Complete equipments for 
chemical laboratories. 


82 Leek St., CHICAGO 
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The Dowie crusade in New York was 
a financial failure and since then the 
creditors of the Zion City enterprise 
have been pushing hard for their mon- 
ey. Dowie issued a cal Ito his follow- 
ers everywhere saying that $2,000,000 


must be raised. 
* * 


There are signs that the French peo- 
ple will not follow Combes to the limit 
in his desire to create a state monopoly 
of education. Much has been said by 
the men of Combes’ party about the 
danger to freedom in the establishment 
of such a monopoly, and opposition 
has been found on other grounds equal- 
ly as lofty, but the real reason for the 
antagonism seems to be in the fact that 
an even now vastly over-burdened na- 
tion will have to add a further debt of 
untold proportions to its present bur- 
den. Frenchmen have begun to count 
the cost. Already millions of francs 
have been appropriated for buildings 
and for salaries to the teachers by whom 
the religious have been replaced. More 
than this, the policy of Combes has not 
been a conspicuous success. Religion 
is taught, as before, in fifty-six per cent. 
of the schools from which the religious 
have been driven. His intensest par- 
tisans can, consequently, feel little sat- 
isfaction in the work of their chief. 
At most he has only temporaily disa- 
bled the cause of religion, and has in- 
creased enormously the burdens of tax- 
ation. The end of Combes is coming 
into view. 

“Pius X.,” says The Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, “is an intense lover of music, and, 
as he really understands it, is contented 
with nothing but the best. When Pa- 
triarch of Venice he had Abbe Perosi 
always at his elbow, becoming as fond 
as a father of him. When Perosi was 
made director of the Sistine choir the 
Patriarch was half pleased, because it 
was an honor for his favorite, and half 
sorry, as it took the young musician- 
priest away from his side. A few days 
after his election he was heard to say: 


‘Now how I shall revel in Lorenzo’s mu- 
sic!’ To this end the Pontiff has or- 
dered two magnificent pianos and an 
organ, which stand in his private apart- 
ments, for the express purpose that 
those of the Sacred college who “really 
understand music,” and those especially 
invited, may come together and enjoy 
an hour now and then of “comforting 
and elevating music.” Not only the 
motive, but the species of reception 
which all this implies, is an altogether 
new department in Vatican customs. 
Pius X. loves his fellow-man, loves 
cheerful conversation, and loves to have 
people about him, and when he can com- 
bine this with music he is indeed happy. 
He will, however, have some trouble in 
keeping his reunions small, as who will 
not struggle for an invitation to a Pa- 
pal reception.” 

More than 150 teachers representing 
the twelve religious communities en- 


gaged in the parish school of Buffalo, 
N. Y., work of the diocese, met recently 
in conference under the presidency of 
Rev. E. F. Gibbons, Superintendent of 
the Diocesan Schools, to consider sev- 
eral matters of common interest relat- 
ting chiefly to the course of studies fol- 
lowed in the schools, and the best man- 
ner of regulating entrance into the Re- 
gents’ examinations. Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Colton, although in New York and un- 
able to be present, did not forget the 
conference, and manifested his warm 
interest in the work of the parochial 
schools by the following telegram: 

“T bless teachers’ conference; it will 
improve methods, raise standard, in- 
crease excellence, and perfect system 
generally.” 

All present were gratified at the sue- 
cess of the conference, and it is the in- 
tention of the superintendent to hold 
similar meetings regularly and_ fre- 
quently in the future. 


in this book. 


the piano and afterward at the piano. 


unusual degree. 


PIANO TECHNIC FOR CHILDREN 


By Julia Lois Caruthers 


ONTAINING 40 illustrations of a child’s hand, showing the hand in different 
positions of action. A book of 142 pages, strongly bound in cloth, price 
2.00. An elementary work on Piano Technic, or rather an elementary 
presentation of the subject of Piano Technic, pointing the technical way far 
beyond the elementary stages of piano playing. Furthermore, there is not one 
technical principle involved in advanced piano playing which is not given 


Miss Caruthers uses the nursery rhymes of Mother Goose and other favorite 
classics from the literature for children as material suggesting technical action for 
the finger plays and rhythmic drills, which are studied and practiced away from 


The new features embodied are not those of a ‘‘new method,” but the manner 
in which the subject is presented is decidedly new and has proved successful to an 


_ It is a book of rare interest and practical utility; a work which will prove 
immensely attractive to teachers because of the influence it will exert in holding 
the interest and attention of the younger pupils. 


220 Wabash Avenue, 


Music Publishers and Importers. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers, 


: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Dealers in music of the better class 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 


THE WORLD'S ONLY 


DUSTLESS BRUSH 


Colonies of Bacteria on plates exposed 
in test made by Milwaukee Health De- 


partment in sweeping school rooms. 
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with dry brush. with Dustless 


Brush. 
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Rey. Brother Fidelis, O.S.F. (James 
Kk. Carrier), rector of St. Francis’ col- 
lege, Brooklyn, died recently. He was 
one of the best known Catholic educa- 
tors in the eastern part of the state. 


CLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


In 
Bottles, 
Jugs, 
Kegs, 
and 
Barrels. 


NAZ= 


Write to us for prices on the 


best Inks for your School. 


DIAMOND INK 


. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Discipline and courage combined 
averted a panic and saved loss of life 
during Thanksgiving supper in the 
Franciscan Orphan Asylum in Seventh 
street, Jersey City. Volumes of dense 
smoke arose from the basement, but the 
Sisters quickly took steps to prevent a 
disaster. One of them, whose name is 
withheld performed a deed of daring 
that would insure her many congratu- 
lations were she not a recluse. Five 
babies who had been put to bed early 
were asleep in cribs on the third floor. 
Although the house was filled with suf- 
focating smoke, one of the Sisters ran 
upstairs and with a baby under each 
arm staggered over the bridge and fell 
unconscious into the arms of the moth- 
er superior. A man _ residing in the 
neighborhood rescued two of the babies 
and a fireman, saved the fifth infant. 


The University of Ottawa, probably 
the largest and most important Catholic 
educational institution in Canada, and 
conducted by the Oblate Fathers of 
Mary Immaculate, was destroyed by tire 
Dec. 2. The loss is estimated by a 
member of the faculty at $500,000. The 
building and contents were insured for 
$200,000. All of the students escaped, 
but three priests were forced to jump 
from upper windows and were badly in- 
jured. They are Fathers Boyer, Ful- 
ham and MeGurty. It is feared that 
Fathers Boyer and MeGurty cannot 
recover.  QOne of the domestics is miss- 
ing, and probably perished in the flames, 
and another was so seriously burned 
that she will probably die. 

There were 450 students at the uni- 
versity, of whom about three thundred 
and fifty were boarders. Nearly all of 
the boarders were from the United 
States, principally from the New Eng- 
land district. The students lost all 
their effects. The origin of the fire is 
unknown. It will be two years before 


the building can be rebuilt, and mean- 
time it will be impossible, it is feared, 
to get a place suitable to carry on the 
work of the institution. 


The New York Evening World gives 
the following statistics concerning the 
distribution of some of the dispersed 
French religious orders: 

England has received 6,100; 1,100 
have gone to Canada, and 1,800 have 
entered the United States. The num- 
ber of religions men and of religious 
women who have sought an asylum in 
England is about equal; of those who 
went to Canada, the vast majority are 
religious women, and nearly all who 
came to the United States are men. In 
England the monasteries and convents 
now number 990, The bishop of South- 
wark, in South London, has lately open- 
ed thirty-one new missions for the em- 
ployment of banished religious men. It 
is stated that nearly $22,000,000 has 
been brought into England by these re- 
ligious, and $8,000,000 into the United 
States and Canada. 


¢ 


Ground has been broken at Pittsburg, 
Pa., for the erection of the new convent 
and novitiate of the Sisters of Divine 
Providence. When completed it will be 
one of the most suitable houses for a 
religious community of women in the 
diocese. The building is laid out so it 
can be extended. After extension is 
complete the building will have one 
large interior court. The part of build- 
ing now under construction will be 138 
x148 and will cost about $125,000, The 
basement will be of Beaver county 
stone, the upper structure of buff vitri- 
fied brick, light buff terra cotta trim- ° 
inings. The building will have a shin- 
gle tile roof. Special attention has 
been paid to the sanitary conditions, 
ventilation and hot water heating. 


Commercial Text-Books for Catholic Schools 
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Catholic schools with decided satisfaction. 
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Rt. Rey. Patrick A. Ludden, bishop 
of the diocese of Syracuse, made an 
interesting offer to any student of Syra- 
cuse university who could find in any 
of the writings or teachings of the Jes- 
uits that they ever advocated the doc- 
trine that “the end justifies the means.” 
The offer of the bishop was brought 
about by reports which came to him 
from university students that it had re- 
cently been publicly stated by one of the 
professors of philosophy in that insti- 
tution that the Jesuits taught the doc- 
trine that “the end justifies the means.” 

* 

The sociological department of the 
Catholic University at Washington 
will make an exhibit at the St. Louis 
fair next year. The exhibit will show 
the work of the Catholic Church in the 
United States in the field of bettering 
and elevating the masses through its 
schools, colleges, universities and char- 
itable institutions. It will consist of 
maps, charts and statistics, which are 
now in course of preparation. A revela- 
tion on the subject of Catholic sociolog- 
ical work is promised. 

The government, writes the Paris cor- 
respondent of the London Monitor and 
New Era, is finding out that it is not 
so easy to improvise schools to take the 


place of the convent schools which they 
are so enthusiastically closing. Some 
twenty-six Marseilles convent schools 
received notice last week to close their 
doors within a fortnight. This notice 
has now been cancelled in the case of 
cighteen of these schools, which will be 
left open for a period still indefinite. It 
was found impossible to organize at 
present schools to take the place of the 
doomed institutions. The schools in 
question are the primary and infant 
schools kept by the Sisters of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, which provide accommo- 
dation for over 4,000 infants and young 


children. 


Tuesday, December 15th, was the 
eightieth birthday of Rt. Rev. Bishop 
MeQuaid of Rochester, N. Y. The bish- 
op was ordained a priest forty-five years 
ago for Newark, N. J,. diocese and re- 
mained there for ten years. While in 
the Newark diocese he was well-known 
for his labors in the establishment of 
parochial schools and institutions of 
learning, being at one time president of 
Seaton Hall Seminary, at South Or- 
ange, N. J. He also established normal 
schools for religious teachers in that 
diocese, as he has done in Rochester, 
and which has helped spread his fame 
from one end of the continent to the 
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other. The Sisters of St. Joseph, the 
teaching order in Rochester diocese are 
all graduates from the Nazareth Nor- 
mal Institute, established by the bishop 
some years ago. 


* 


The circumstances attending a_re- 
cent donation of one thousand dollars 
to found a scholarship in St. Joseph’s 
College, Buffalo, are unusually inter- 
esting, says The Catholic Union and 
Times of that city. The donor, who 
does not wish his name used, is a grad- 
uate of St. Joseph’s—a man of national 
reputation, who has ereditably held the 
highest office in the gift of the great 
Western city of which he is an honored 
citizen and leading merchant. This 
generous donor—a resident of Buffalo 
in boyhood days—was himself the bene- 
ficiary of a scholarship donated to old 
St. Joseph’s by a benefactor who has 
prospered greatly and is a foremost tig- 
ure in Buffalo’s municipal government. 


Within a few weeks the French Do- 
minican Sisters who were recently ex- 
pelled from France, and who came to 
this country for shelter, will resume 
their cloistered life at their new con- 
vent near Irvington, a suburb of Bal- 
timore, Mr. 


plementary reading. 
Among them are the following: 


Long’s Woed Folk Series 


Ways of Wood Folk 
Wilderness Ways 


Zitkala Sa’s Old Indian Legends 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Ginn & Company publish a great variety ot books for sup 
A complete list will be sent on request. 


Burkett, Stevens & Hill’s Agriculture for Beginners 


Secrets of the Woods 
Wood Folk at School 
Greene’s Legends of King Arthur and his Court 


NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


CINN & COMPARY, Publishers. 
Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


Whire For (ATALOGUG 


Send for our new and revised price list on laboratory supplies. You 
for circulars containing prices and 
deseription of the Columbia Program Clock, the Crowell Balance, the 


will find it of interest. Send 


Columbia Micrometer. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


We have recently sold 
complete Crowell Cabi- 
nets to the following 
schools: 


Lamoni, Iowa; Ant- 
werp, Ohio; St. Olaf 


Goodland, Ind.; Owego, 
New York; Spencer, 
fowa; Richmond, Va. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


College, Northfield, 

. of The Story of Ulysses. 
Minn.; Amenia, New Maitland Armstrong; a m 
York; Grayville, Ill.; 


RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


King Arthur and His Knights 


By Mavup L, RADFORD, Instructor in English in the University 
of Chicago. With 15 full-page illustrations and decorations 
by Walter J. Enright. 
Cloth, 12mo, 272 pages, $0.50 
Designed for grammar grades. 


give children an interest in the literature dealing with this 
great Celtic legend. 


Folk Tales From the Russian 


Retold by VERRA X. K. DE BLUMENTHAL. With 10 full-page 
illustrations by Lucy Fitch Perkins. 


Cloth, 12mo, 153 pages, $0.40 
For the fourth and fifth grades. Russian legends and tra- 


ditions, which are the basis of the written literature of Russia 
to-day, now first told for children. 


Achilles and Hector 


Adapted from the Iliad of Homer by AGNEs COOK GALE, author 


ap; 
Raymond Perry and Edith Jordan Hall. 
Cloth, 12mo, 176 pages, $0.45 


For the fourth and fifth grades. Boys and girls will be 
educated as well as entertained by reading these classic stories 
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With 15 illustrations bv Helen 
and decorative pieces by 
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The Holy Father is earning the grati- 
tude of scholars by continuing the poli- 
cy of Leo XIII. in respect to the arch- 
ives in the Vatican. In receiving Dr. 
Pastor the other day he announced his 
intention of granting all competent in- 
vestigators, “regardless of nationality 
or religion,” free access to all docu- 
ments in the archives. Apropos, it may 


We Manufacture 
Hand Extinguishers 
Chemical Engines 
Hose Carts 
Hook and Ladder Trucks 
For SCHOOLS »* COLLEGES 
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Fire Protection is better 
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FREE 
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Racine-Babcock Fire 
Extinguisher Company 


SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S. A. 
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be mentioned that Padre Boftito has 
just unearthed in the Vatican a valu- 
able manuscript of the early fourteenth 
century. It is an astrological manu- 
script of Francesco Stabili or, as he was 
popularly styled, Cecco d’ Ascoli, the 
contemporary and emulator of Dante. 
Stabili has been supposed to have left 
behind only two writings, and the third 
now discovered is expected to throw 
much light on the career of the writer, 
who in 1337 was broken on the wheel 
in Paris. 

A noted nun has just died in Mon- 
treal in the person of Rev. Mother Ver- 
onica of the Crucifix, at the age of 83. 
Sister Veronica belonged to the Sisters 
of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary, 
being the last survivor of the five com- 
panions who founded that order at 
Longueil, Quebec. As early as 1857 
she opened missions in Florida, Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. For several years 
recently she has been at the head of the 
religious community in Montreal. Dur- 
ing her extensive travels she made 2 
valuable collection of specimens for the 
museum of the convent in that city. 


A dispatch from New Orleans an- 
nounces that Captain Salvatore Pizzati 
has given $70,000 to St. Joseph’s 
church, to be used in erecting a Cath- 


olie schoo] building. The congregation 
recently raised enough money to buy 
the necessary lot next door to the 
church. Captain Pizzati, who is a 
Sicilian and made his fortune in the 
fruit business, has supplied the funds 
for the school. 
* # 

The Marist Brothers have rebuili 
their schools which the Boxers had de- 
stroyed in Pekin. They have 243 stud- 
ents, of whom 112 are pagans. Besides 
this school, which is well attended, 
they have others equally prosperous in 
Nankin, Canton, and in ten other ci- 
ties. Their first school in Pekin was 
found 12 years ago. 

* 

Sister Mary Catherine, pioneer 
founder of Notre Dame College, San 
Jose, Cal., died November 7, aged nine- 
ty years. She had been connected with 
the Notre Dame order for seventy 


years. 
& 


Archbishop Quigley, of Chicago, has 
invited the Dominican Fathers to es- 
tablish a branch of their order in Chi- 
cago. It is understood that a number 
of priest in New York city will go to 
the new mission. Archbishop Quigley 
has now added to his province the 
Paulists, the Passionists and the Re- 
demptorists. 


in their respective lines. 


GET THE BEST 


The aim of Myers, Fishel & Co. has not been to supply 
every book needed in the schools, but to publish the best books 


First Lessons in Numbers 


The Durell & Robbins Algebras 


The School Algebra 


Benedict's Graded Spellers 


The New Ideal Copy Books 


Slant Edition, Nos. 1to5.. 


The best and most popular arithmetics are 
The Durell & Robbins Practical Arithmetic 
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The Grammar School Algebra . 


The School Algebra Complete . 
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Vertical Edition, Nos. 1 to 6......... per dozen, .75 
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The best and cheapest are 
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Winships’ Jukes Edwards .50 
Super’s Wisdom and Will in Education 1.25 


Berkey’s Manual and Guide for T. h 


(1) Arithmetic. (2) English Grammar. 


Others in preparation. 


Normal Qustion Books (Answers to all), 10 eents each 

(3) U. S. and Gen- 
eral History. (3) Physiology and Physics. 
and Civil Government. .6) Rhetoric and Literature. (7) Psy- 
chology, History of Education, Methods and Management. 
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(5) Geography 


Write Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago and New York 
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